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Further Correspondenee respecting Afghanistan. 


Part VI. 


[N 43/43/97] No. 1. 

Sir F. Hum'phnjs to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—[Received January 2, 1926). 

(No. 169.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, December 31, 1925. 

MY telegram No. 166. 

I had long interview with Tarzi this morning at his request. He at once 
broached the subject of Russian aggression at Badakshan. I asked for the facts. 
He said that the Russians had occupied the island of TJTta Tagai in force and 
refused to evacuate it on the ground that their subjects who had taken refuge in 
Afghan territory had committed raids from there into country north of the Oxus. 
Russians had demanded local joint commission, to which Afghan Government 
objected until island was evacuated. He said that negotiations for amicable settle¬ 
ment were proceeding, but if Soviet Government proved intractable war would be 
only solution. He asked whether His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
help Afghanistan in the event of hostilities breaking out. I said that it would be 
madness for Afghanistan to go to war with Russia and urged the necessity of settling 
the dispute by diplomatic methods. I assured him of sympathy of my Government 
in any question affecting integrity of Afghanistan, and hinted that British diplo¬ 
matic support might be auiilable if it could be shown that Russia was in 
unwarrantable occupation of territory which belonged indisputably to Afghanistan. 
But 1 warned him to be careful to avoid any action which might provoke Russia to 
hostilities. In reply to my question, Tarzi said that there were no internal distur¬ 
bances, so far as he was aware, in any part of Northern Afghanistan. This conflicts 
w ith the account given to military attache by Chief of General Staff on 26th December. 
Tarzi promised to keep me informed of developments, and said that he would continue 
to consult me. His hint about possibility of war was probably in nature of flourish, 
but account must be taken of hot-headedness of the Ameer. Cabinet meetings are 
being held almost daily to discuss the situation. T recommend that if Afghan 
Government make out a good case and asks for British diplomatic support, 
advisability be considered of taking action on the lines of point (1) in Government 
of India’s telegram No. 1323 S to Secretary of State for India, which was inserted 
at my special request. It seems possible that well-timed British representations might 
prove of valuable assistance towards peaceful way of meeting the difficulty. 


[N 47/47/97] No. 2. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received January 5, 1920.) 

(No. 100.) 

Sir, Kabul , December 11, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to submit the following account of the shooting of an Afghan 
by Dr. Stratil-Sauer, already reported in my telegram No. 151 and subsequent 
correspondence This account is based on the statements of various persons, and may, 
I think, be taken to represent fairly accurately the real facts of the case. 
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Dr. Stratil-Sauer, assistant of the Geographical Institute of Leipzig University, 
who was on his way from India on a visit to Afghanistan, left Jalalabad for Kabul on 
the 16th November on his motor bicycle. Near Khurd Kabul he tried to overtake an 
Afghan riding a horse, which took fright at the motor bicycle and finally threw its 
rider. Sauer dismounted and approached the Afghan. What happened next is a 
matter of conjecture, as it is believed that there was no eye witness of the incident. 
Sauer is believed to have stated that the Afghan pointed his rifle at him, that he then 
closed with him after drawing his revolver, and that, in the struggle, his revolver went 
off accidentally'and shot the Afghan in the back of the shoulder. The Afghan is said 
to have made a statement that Sauer shot him without the slightest provocation, and 
merely because he did not get out of the way quickly enough. It is even alleged that 
the Afghan was unarmed. 

2. There is, I think, no reason to doubt that the Afghan was carrying a rifle. 
The “ Aman-i- Afghan ” newspaper of the 30th November, which probably is meant to 
give the Afghan official version of the incident, records a reporter’s statement to this 
effect. What probably happened was this : Sauer got off his bicycle to see what had 
happened to the rider, and knowing that the Afghan was armed, possibly drew his 
revolver as he approached him. The Afghan turned to pick up his rifle, which he had 
dropped in the fall, and Sauer thinking—possibly with good reason, possibly with¬ 
out —that the man meant to use his weapon, shot him in the back with his revolver. 
It is impossible to believe that Sauer shot the man in the cold-blooded way attributed 
to him by the deceased ; but, on the other hand, the fact that the wound was in the 
back suggests that the Afghan was not in a menacing attitude when Sauer fired. 

Sauer came on to Kabul and reported the incident at once to Dr. Grobba, the 
German Chargd d’Affaires, who took him without delay to the Afghan Foreign Office, 
where he related his story. This fact, taken in conjunction with the apparent 
disinclination of the wounded man to make any report of the occurrence, lends 
considerable weight to Sauer’s statement that he fired only in self-defence, The 
Afghan Foreign Office instituted enquiries immediately on receiving the above report, 
but it was some days before the police succeeded even in finding the wounded man, who 
was finally brought in to hospital in a paralysed condition on the seventh day after the 
occurrence. In the meantime Sauer had been brought before the police, released on 
security furnished by Dr. Beck, secretary to the German Legation, and taken up his 
residence as a guest of the Legation. 

3. Two days later the Afghan died. No regular post-mortem examination was 
made, and there are two medical opinions as to the cause of death. Abdul Aziz, an 
Indian unqualified doctor practising in Kabul, is reported to hold that death was due 
directly to an injury caused by the bullet to the spine, while Dr. Fischer, a German 
doctor employed by the Afghan Government, is understood to be of the opinion that it 
was due to paralysis of the lower limbs, which might have been caused by the fall 
from the horse. 

Meanwhile the police came more than once to the German Legation to procure 
Sauer’s attendance. They were met by Dr. Beck, who put them off with various 
excuses, and finally reported to the Afghan Foreign Office that Sauer had disappeared. 
A telephone message was sent from Kabul to Dakka to search all vehicles proceeding 
to India, with the result that Sauer was arrested at Dakka while in the company of 
Dr. Grobba in the German Legation car. 

4. Sauer is now in custody in Kabul, but the date of the trial is not yet fixed. I 
impressed strongly on the Afghan Foreign Minister, at a recent interview, the necessity 
for a fair trial, and he has promised that the trial will be both fair and public, and that 
the accused will have the right to be represented by an agent and interpreter, to receive 
a copy of the judgment, and to appeal, if necessary, to the highest court. 

I have also privately urged Dr. Grobba to make every effort to keep the German 
colony in hand and prevent anything in the nature of a menacing attitude. Nothing 
could be better calculated to prejudice Sauer’s chances of a lenient verdict. 

At the present juncture I do not think that any further action on my part would 
be advisable. 

5. In the meantime the Afghan Government refuse to transact business with 
Dr. Grobba, though the Foreign Office gets round the difficulty by corresponding with 
the German Legation in third-person notes. 

The Afghan Government have demanded Dr. Grobba’s immediate recall on the 
ground that his behaviour in attempting to procure Sauer’s escape to India is grossly 
at variance with his obligations as head of the German Diplomatic Mission in 
Afghanistan. 


Dr. Grobba informs me that the German Government are exhibiting the greatest 
concern for Sauer's fate, and have declined to recall him until the trial is over. He 
also states that his Government informed the Afghan Minister in Berlin of their 
intention to withdraw Dr. Grobba on account of the difficulties he was experiencing in 
Kabul before the demand of the Afghan Government was received. In response to a 
request for my advice, I have informed Dr. Grobba that, if his Government have 
decided to recall him, it will probably be in the interests of the accused if this decision 
is communicated officially to the Afghan Government before the termination of 
the trial. 

6. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. II. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 151/151/97] No. 3. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received January 11, 1926.) 
(No. 104.) 

Sir, Kabul, December 14, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of events in Afghanistan during the period the 23rd August to the 30th November, 
1925. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 3. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Events in Afghanistan during the Period 
August 23 to November 30, 1925 


Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Britain. 

1. Since the middle of August, when Serdar Mahmud Tarzi tendered his 
resignation as Foreign Minister, it has been more difficult than usual to transact 
important business with the Afghan Government. Although Tarzi’s resignation has 
not been accepted by the Ameer, he has withdrawn himself almost entirely into 
private life, and spends his days in cloistered indifference to his public duties. He 
evidently hopes to receive another diplomatic appointment in Europe before long. 

2. Early in September I obtained, with great difficulty, the Ameer’s permission 
to travel to Chaman by the Ghanzi-Kandahar route, and did not return to Kabul 
till the third week in October. An account of this journey will be contained in the 
next summary of Afghan internal events. About the middle of October the Ameer 
decided to pay his first visit to Kandahar, and during his six weeks’ absence the 
machinery of government in the capital was practically at a standstill. 

3. At a farewell audience shortly before my departure for Kandahar, the Ameer 
definitely confirmed a request previously put forward by the Foreign Minister for 
the survey of a new motor road between India and Kabul by a party of British 
engineers, and for subsequent assistance in the construction of the road. Such a 
request indicates a significant advance in the relations between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan, and a welcome change from the traditional attitude of suspicion which 
has hitherto been responsible for keeping the roads near the Indian frontier in a 
condition almost impassable for wheeled traffic. 

4. It is hoped that the adoption of the principle of the “ subsidy in kind ” by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, especially in regard to the 
improvement of communications between Afghanistan and India, will go a very long 
way to removing the impression which has recently been prevalent in Afghan official 
circles and encouraged by the Russians, that Great Britain is not prepared to assist 
towards the material progress of Afghanistan, and will operate indirectly as a check 
on the penetration of the country by Soviet agents. 
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The British survey party arrived in Kabul on the 20th November, and has 
commenced the investigation of alternative routes. It seems likely that the Tang-i- 
Gharu alignment, on which German and Italian engineers have been employed for 
more than a year, will have to be abandoned on account of the precipitous nature of 
the country and the prohibitive cost. 

5. The last of the Afghan rebel refugees under detention in India have now 
been released. They are only allowed to remain near the frontier on providing heavy 
security that they will not use India as a base for making further trouble in 
Afghanistan. I liave informed the Foreign Minister that the Government of India 
are prepared to return sixty-seven rifles that were brought into British territory by 
Afghan refugees at the time of the rebellion, if they are recognised by an Afghan 
official as the property of the Afghan Government. As none of these rifles were 
included in the list furnished to this Legation by the Foreign Office, the action of the 
Government of India is very generous; and Mahmud Tarzi has expressed the thanks 
of the Afghan Government in suitable terms. 

6. The Afridis and Turis who remained behind in Kabul in the hope of 
obtaining rewards for services rendered to the Afghan Government in the Khost 
rebellion have returned to their homes with medals and small gifts in cash. Most 
of them expressed strong dissatisfaction at the treatment they received, as the 
promises made to them at the time of enlistment were on a very lavish scale. 

It is reported from Waziristan that many hostile Mahsuds and Wazirs are trying 
to settle with the British Government, as the Ameer has definitely stopped tribal 
allowances and kliassadari pay to all who are not Afghan subjects domiciled in 
Afghanistan. This, if true, means that the Ameer is faithfully observing the 
promises which he made to me in April 1924, and will mitigate the most serious cause 
of friction which exists between the Afghan Government and the Government of 
India. 

If the Ameer carries out his professed intention of spending the winter in 
Jalalabad, it will be necessary to warn him against a repetition of the public 
reception of British tribesmen which took place in 1923. It is noticeable that no 
efforts have hitherto been made by Afghan agents to stir up the Afridis to make 
trouble on the Khyber Railway, though Afghan opposition to the construction of this 
railway has been strongly expressed m London and Kabul. 

7. The introduction of a passport system between India and Afghanistan has 
proved a serious annoyance to the subjects of both Governments. On the British side 
of the border, the difficulty is aggravated by the fact there there is no Afghan official 
empowered to grant visas residing within 600 miles of the frontier. Proposals have 
been submitted for dealing with this nuisance. Applications by Afghan subjects in 
Kabul for British visas are received by the Legation at the rate of hundreds a week, 
and unless some modification of the present rules is agreed upon, it will be necessary 
to entertain a special staff for dealing with them. The best solution seems to be to 
dispense altogether with the necessity for a visa on the cheap form of pass which is 
issued to workmen and ordinary traders, and to make it obligatory only in the case 
of the better class of persons who are required to take out a regular national passport. 
It seems possible that the Afghan Government will shortly make overtures to this 
effect. The inconvenience suffered by British subjects would have been far greater 
if His Majesty’s Legation had not been in a position to enforce equal treatment by 
means of the powers enjoyed by British diplomatic and consular representatives in 
Afghanistan under the recently notified Indian passport rules 

8. No further progress has been made in the delicate question of defining the 
legal status of British subjects in Afghanistan, which was brought to a head by the 
Piparno case. In order to crystallise the vague provisions of the Afghan criminal 
law, it is proposed that the French, Italian, German and British diplomatic 
representatives in Kabul should present a joint questionnaire to the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment. The form of this questionnaire has been generally accepted, but delay in 
presenting it was caused first by the failure of the French Government to send 
M. Chauvet the necessary instructions, and later by the resignation of the Foreign 
Minister. It is felt that a suitable opportunity for presentation will not occur until 
the case of Dr. Sauer, referred to elsewhere in this review, has been settled. 

9. The general tone of the Afghan press has been unobjectionable, but no 
opportunity has been missed of reproducing, without comment, from the Indian press 
scurrilous articles on the subject of the British and French imperial policy in the 
East. 

10. Mr, H. A. F. Metcalfe, M.V.O., I.C.S., was succeeded as counsellor by 
Mr. G. Cunningham, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., in November. 
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Germany. 

11. I am informed by Dr. Grobba that the Afghan Government have 
approached him on several occasions with a view to the engagement of German 
military instructors for the Afghan army, and he is anxious to know whether their 
employment is still held to infringe article 179 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Dr. Grobba has also enquired whether His Majesty’s Government would take 
objection to the renewal of the contracts of the three German officers—Baron von 
Kaltenborn, Baron von Platen, and Major Christenn—who have been employed in 
the Afghan War Office for the last two years. 

Weisz, after many unsuccessful attempts to induce the Russians in charge of 
the Afghan Air Force to allow him to fly, has left for Germany via Russia. 

12. The two managing directors of the Deutsch-Afgnanische Compagnie, 
Herren Ebner and Silbermann, have been dismissed. They had apparently committed 
the company to grandiose schemes without any proper financial perspective, and have 
left the whole affairs of the company in considerable confusion; while the trading 
loss for the year is said to be £14,000. The direction of the company in Kabul has 
now been taken over by Dr. Meissner, who has complained to me that the conditions 
imposed by the Afghan Ministry of Commerce make profitable trading in 
Afghanistan almost impossible. Dr. Meissner, who spent some years in India before 
the war and is interested in geology, informs me that the Afghan Government are 
very suspicious of granting concessions to foreigners even to prospect for minerals 
in the country. His conclusion, formed after a two-months’ stay in Kabul, is that 
the Afghan considers himself entitled to appropriate 99 per cent, of the profits earned 
by foreigners trading in his country. 

13. A sensation has been caused in Kabul by the case of Dr. Stratil-Sauer, a 
German explorer who shot an Afghan with his revolver while he was travelling alone 
on a motor-bicycle to Kabul from Peshawar. The Afghan died in hospital after a 
member of the German Legation had stood surety for Dr. Sauer’s appearance in 
court. A few days later the accused was arrested in disguise at Dakka while 
tr&yelling in the German Legation car in the company of the German Charge 
d’Affaires. Dr. Grobba’s recall has been demanded by the Afghan Government on 
the ground that he assisted the accused in his attempt to escape to India. 

Russia 

14. The negotiations for the Russo-Afghan Trade Convention, which were 
interrupted by M. Lejawa Murat's return to Moscow in August, have not yet been 
resumed. It is reported, however, from a reliable source, that agents of the 
Vneshtorg are shortly to be introduced into Afghanistan for the purpose of obtaining 
a monopoly of trade, with the ultimate object of the dissemination of revolutionary 
propaganda among the agricultural population. 

15. An interesting example of the manner in which the Russians are pushing 
their wares in this country is to be found in their attempt to gain possession of tlie 
trade in oil, which has hitherto been obtained exclusively from India. Kerosene and 
petrol are now brought from Baku in drums containing 15 gallons each, which are 
sold at 55 Kabuli rupees and 85 Kabuli rupees a drum, respectively. This works 
out at about 3 s. 6 d. a gallon for kerosene and 4s. 9d. a gallon for petrol, prices which 
are just able to undercut the Indian trader, but which involve a dead loss to the 
Russians on account of the enormous transport cost and the high percentage of 
leakage that takes place on the road. It is believed that an order for 50,000 gallons 
of aviation spirit has recently been placed by the War Office with the Soviet Legation. 

16. The number of Russian air personnel in Kabul has increased to thirty- 
three, and the Afghan Air Force is now entirely under Russian control. During 
the Ameer's recent visit to Kandahar, a fairly regular air-mail service with Kabul 
was maintained without any serious accident. Attempts were made by the Russians 
while in Kandahar to obtain permission to fly near the Indian frontier and to 
remain behind in Kandahar to construct an aerodrome after the Ameer had left. 
I had previously warned the War Minister privately against granting any such 
permission and both requests were refused. It seems likely, however, that the 
Russians will attempt to take advantage of the Ameer’s forthcoming visit to 
Jalalabad to impress on him the necessity for establishing an air base there, which 
would be open all the year round and would afford greater facilities for training 
than the higher altitude of Kabul. 

It seems reasonable to anticipate that any air base in the neighbourhood of the 
Indian frontier, which was manned wholly or partially by Russians, would develop 
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quickly into a focus of anti-British intrigue, and that it would be in the best 
interests both of Afghanistan and of India that the Russians should be prevented 
from extending the sphere of their activities into the south-eastern zone. Such a 
policy should lead eventually to the elimination of Russians altogether from the 
Afghan Air Force, for they are unlikely to continue to spend large sums of money 
on this force unless they are given facilities for using it for their own purposes. 

17. It is understood that the Afghan Government has agreed to the construction 
of the Kabul-Kandahar and Kandahar-Herat telegraph line by Russian personnel, 
and are considering an offer by the Russians for the free installation of a 20-kilowatt 
wireless station, which would be capable of communicating as far as Moscow, on the 
condition that it is worked exclusively by Russians. 

18. It is believed that M. Stark is negotiating with the Afghan Government 
for opening a branch of the Russian State Bank in Kabul, and is meanwhile 
conducting with Afghan traders the business of an exchange bank through a member 
of the Soviet Legation staff. 

19. A Russian survey party has been engaged in examining the road between 
Kabul and Mazar-i-Sharif, via the Salang Pass. This pass, owing to its exceptional 
steepness near the summit, the difficult nature of the rock and the great depth of 
snow which covers it for many months in the year, is one of the most difficult barriers 
to cross in the whole Hindu Kush range. The Ameer is said to be optimistic that 
a tunnel 5 miles in length can be profitably constructed through the mountain just 
below the heavy snowline. 

20. There can be no doubt that the Russians are putting forth strong efforts 
to get the Ameer into their clutches and to encourage a revolutionary spirit among 
the masses. It seems probable, too, that they are actuated partly by a desire to 
create a situation at one of the most vulnerable points in the British Empire, which 
will cause anxiety to His Majesty’s Government and which can be used as a lever 
for extracting concessions for the Soviet. The utmost vigilance will have to be 
observed if their activities are to be kept within harmless limits. 

Italy. 

21. Since the settlement of the Piparno case, the Italian Legation has been 
chiefly active in getting rid of the few non-official Italians who remain in the country. 
These now consist of M. de Gado, an engineer, and his wife; Mile. Bellini, employed 
as a nurse in the Afghan Female Hospital; M. Maggiori, a road engineer: 
M. Regnoli, a doctor, who has been entirely unemployed for several months; and 
M. Bernardi, in his capacity as trader. The last-named gentleman is reported to 
have made about £15,000 in two years out of his trade in sheeps’ intestines. 

France. 

22. M. Chauvet has withdrawn his objection, under the orders of his Govern¬ 
ment, to the clause in the contracts of prospective French professors subjecting them 
to Afghan law. The arrival of four more professors for the French school is expected 
shortly. 

23. M. and Mme. Foucher returned to Kabul in August after a stay of about 
two years in Balkh. M. Foucher tells me that the results of his excavations were 
most disappointing, chiefly owing to the fact that no trace of any buildings in stone 
could be discovered, and that the destruction wrought by such conquerors as 
Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane was so complete that nothing of historical interest 
remains. He also gave it as his opinion that the arts and civilisation of the ancient 
Bactrians had been grossly exaggerated. From the relics which he has discovered, 
he has formed the opinion that the ignorant and apathetic attitude which is so 
noticeable in the Bactria of the present day was also a characteristic of the former 
inhabitants of the country. M. Foucher has left Kabul on a year’s leave, and is 
proceeding to France via Japan and America. He has been succeeded by 
Dr. Bartlioux, who informs me that he considers that M. Foucher has wasted two 
valuable years in Balkh, and that he is determined to explore the much more 
promising ruins of Bagram, situated near the junction of the Ghorband and 
Panjsher Rivers, and supposed to be the site of the Alexandrian city of ICapisa. 

Turkey. 

24. Fakhri Pasha’s reputation in Afghanistan has steadily declined; with his 
colleagues on account of his insincerity and the subservient attitude which he adopts 
towards the Afghan Government in all questions connected with diplomatic 
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privilege, and with the Afghans on account of his want of tact and the general 
unpopularity of the new policy of the Turkish Government. He has also succeeded 
in quarrelling with every member of his own Legation, and on the occasion of his 
recent departure to India on two months’ leave, refused to leave anyone in charge 
of Turkish interests in Kabul. He has been permitted by the courtesy of the 
Government of India to attend the recent Northern Command manoeuvres near 
Rawalpindi, and is expected to return shortly to Kabul in spite of many rumours 
that he is to be transferred. 

Persia. 

25. The Persian Minister continues to take fright at every minor crisis which 
occurs in Afghan politics, and has immured himself within the precincts of his 
Legation. Fie has, however, expressed to me his satisfaction at the recent coup 
d'Etat in Tehran, and is very anxious that Reza Khan should be crowned Shah of 
Persia, and that the dangers of a Republic should be avoided. 

26. Ahmad Khan, the son-in-law of the Persian Minister, has recently arrived 
in Kabul, bringing presents from Reza Khan for the Ameer and the ladies of the 
royal household. 

F. H. FIUMPHRYS. 


[N 191/43/97] No. 4. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—{Received January 12.) 

{No. 2.) 

(Telegraphic.) Rabid, Januai'y 9, 1926. 

MY telegram No. 169 

A My Persian colleague informed me to-day that Stark had told him that it 
was impossible, for Soviet troops to evacuate the island as great loss of prestige would 
result. My colleague’s conclusion was that Russians would retain possession of the 
island, build bridge there across the Oxus, and continue their efforts for political 
absorption of Badakshan. 

Trouble, he said, was due to the dilatoriness and folly of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment. So far from protesting to Soviet that creation of Nationalist republics violated 
the clause in the treaty recognising the independence of Bokhara, they had welcomed 
the influx of Russians to Afghanistan, and had even placed their Air Force under 
control of Soviet. 

I propose to send despatch on the situation next mail. Russian survey party 
operating on the Salang route has been recalled and Russian aviators are still under 
suspension. Ameer has recently addressed Kabul garrison on parade exhorting 
them to be prepared for sacriiices, and has paid ostentatious visit to State factory, 
where he ordered million yards of cloth to be made immediately for the army. Such 
actions at present appear to me to be theatrical rather than ominous, and majority 
of Cabinet is believed to be strongly in favour of peaceful solution. 


[N 190/43/97] No. 5. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received January 13.) 

Sir, India Office, January 12, 192G. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from the 
Government of India, dated the 11th Januai’y, on the subject of the Russo-Afghan 
boundary at Urta-Tagai. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 
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Enclosure in No. 5. 

Government of India to India Office. 

(Telegraphic.) Delhi, January 11, 1926. 

68-S. Katodon 169. 

If Afghan Government actually make out a good case against Russia for 
unwarrantable occupation of Afghan territory and tender formal request for diplomatic 
support, then it might be worth considering whether, in these altered circumstances 
since your 3188, representations to Soviet Government could not usefully be made. 
Latest information, however, tends to show that this frontier incident is likely to blow 
over. If so, we suggest that Minister might conveniently treat Tarzi’s conversation as 
resumption of discussion on Russo-Afghan boundary position mentioned in Kabul 
despatch No. 124 of 1924 (Russia), and continue it himself on lines of Forminka 30 
8th July, 1924. 

(Repeated to Kabul.) 


[N 216/43/97] 


No. 6. 


The Marquess of Crewe to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received January 15.) 


(No. 90.) 

Sir, Paris, January 14, 1-926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a memorandum 
compiled by Sir R. Hodgson containing an account of a conversation which he has 
recently had with the Afghan Minister in Paris. 

2. The Afghan Minister talked to me in a somewhat similar strain a few days 
ago, and I suggested that it might be useful for him to pay an early visit to London 
to discuss these questions with the Foreign Office and the India Office also. I am 
trying to take advantage of the presence in Paris of Sir Horace Boulton, Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar, to secure an informal meeting between him and the Afghan 
Minister. 



I have, &c. 

CREWE. 


Enclosure in No. 6. 

Note on Conversation with Afghan Minister in Paris. 

THE Minister at once approached the subject of Russo-Afghan relations, which 
were, he said, causing serious preoccupation in Kabul; and the position in Afghanistan 
generally is disquieting, for the country is a poor one by nature, its finances are in a 
depressed state and there is discontent and local unrest. Moreover, the people are 
backward, uneducated and easily led astray. There are present, in fact, all the 
circumstances likely to facilitate the task of Bolshevik agitators. 

For these reasons the Soviet policy in Central Asia is followed with the closest 
interest by the Afghan Government, which realises that that policy has as its objectives 
the overthrow of the Government established in adjacent countries and the substitution 
for them of a regimo on lines dictated from Moscow. By destroying the religion of 
the native races and by inculcating in them doctrines subversive of existing 
authority, it is sought to create a state of chaos which will make the tribes an easy 
prey to the Russian advance. Soviet Russia, under the flag of Communism, is following 
precisely the same track as Russia under the Romanovs. But the methods of 
Communism are more subtle and therefore more dangerous, for it is endeavouring to 
utilise racial affinities in order to assist it in the work of disintegration. 

The geographical configuration of Afghanistan renders that country particularly 
vulnerable to this attack. It is divided by the Ilindu-Kush into two areas possessing 
very distinct characteristics. The northern area is formed of fertile lands covering 
the slopes which lead down to the Amu-Darya, inhabited largely by Uzbeks, Tadjiks, 
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and in the central part by Hazaias. The southern area is, generally speaking, barren 
and mountainous, little developed and inhabited by a wild and uncivilised population. 
It possesses, however, great mineral wealth, which is as yet untouched. The 
Bolsheviks are cultivating the sympathies of the tribes inhabiting the northern 
regions—a task which is facilitated by the fact that Soviet territory is the only market 
for their produce and the only source from which they can obtain the goods they need. 
Bokhara and Khiva, which were always regarded by the Afghans as buffer States, have 
recently been swept away so that the Russian menace has now become an immediate 
one. Should the northern provinces go, the part of Afghanistan which would be left 
would serve, in its turn, as a poor buffer State for India. 

The Minister is of the definite opinion, which is shared by his brother in Moscow, 
that the only way out of the difficult position is for Afghanistan to come to a good 
understanding with Great Britain and to work in close co-operation with her. This is 
the opinion held by the Government and by all responsible Afghans who have the 
welfare, of their country at heart. It is much to be hoped that Great Britain will 
realise the sincerity of these bonnes dispositions and will encourage them. For the 
last eight months the Minister has been watching events with growing anxiety, for he 
does not see any signs that Great Britain is prepared to take advantage of the friendly 
attitude of Kabul, yet now is the time to woi lc out a common plan of action which can 
be executed gradually as circumstances may permit. 

The measures to be taken must have a strategic and an economic aspect. What 
is of most importance is that Afghanistan should be supplied with a system of railways 
which will render possible the movement of troops and will bring the northern regions 
into contact with the Indian market. Tn the Minister’s opinion the railways to be 
constructed should be :— 

(a.) A line from the Indian frontier to Djalalabad and Kabul; 

( b .) A continuation of that line to Mazari-i-Clierif ; 

(c.) An extension of the Baluchistan railway to Kandahar and thence to 
Harat; and 

(d.) A line joining Kabul and Kandahar. 

Afghanistan cannot, of course, find the money for building these lines, but it is 
thought that Great Britain may be disposed to come to her assistance. In return, 
Afghanistan would allow to Great Britain a privileged position in the matter of the 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of the country. To withstand the Russian advance, 
not only must Afghanistan be in a position to defend herself militarily, but her 
economic prosperity must be increased so that the alien peoples within her borders 
have no reason to envy their kindred across the Russian frontier. This can be brought 
about uniquely by the development of the natural resources of the country. From the 
military point of view the key to the position is Mazari-i-Clierif, for it controls the 
entrance to the passes through which any Russian movement must pass. Mazaii-i- 
Cherif must be fortified so as to form the centre of the defence system of Northern 
Afghanistan. 

The Minister expects to be recalled shortly, and he thinks that his brother in 
Moscow will be called back too. Their presence in Kabul is, be thinks, necessary. 
He intends to use every effort to bring about the understanding with Great Britain, in 
which he sees the only guarantee of his countiy’s independence. Such an undei- 
standing can only be reached by eliminating the cause of the distrust which has for so 
long harmed Indo-Afghan relations, and the Minister would gladly do all that is 
possible to achieve this object. A friendly arrangement in the matter of frontier 
delimitation would assist powerfully, for a natural frontier does away with many causes 
of dispute. The Minister would like to see the eastern boundary between India and 
Afghanistan formed by the Kunar River. On the general subject of our relations he 
would very much like an opportunity of expressing his views to some person having 
the confidence of the India Office and the local knowledge which would make a 
discussion of the matter useful. 

R. M. HODGSON. 

January 13, 1926. 
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[N 272/15/97] No. 7. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain. — {Received, January 19.) 

(No. 4.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, January 18, 1926. 

STARK talks of leaving Kabul on permanent transfer next April. Reasons lie 
gives are bad health, impossibility of making headway with Afghans and general 
failure of his policy. 


[N 307/47/97] No. 8. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received Jarmary 22.) 

(No. 5.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, January 20, 1926. 

MY telegram No. 157. 

Grobba informs me that the German Government is making counter-protest to 
Afghan Government regarding the alleged interference with his personal 
inviolability. He explains that when his car reached Dakka, he told the Afghan 
colonel that he would take Sauer back to Kabul. In spite of this, colonel forcibly 
arrested Sauer in Legation car and detained Grobba (as well as Sauer) in Dakka 
for the night, virtually as prisoner. Next day, at Jalalabad, Governor posted on 
Grobba’s house guard of armed soldiers, who prevented him at point of the bayonet 
from leaving it. Grobba had not mentioned this story to me before, and I am unable 
to say whether he has invented it or not. He states that the Afghan Government 
now refuse to allow him usual customs exemption He anticipates that the trial will 
begin next week, and has engaged a mullah of Kabul versed in Afghan law to repre¬ 
sent the accused, in addition to von Platen. I warned him of serious risk of mullah’s 
playing his client false. 


| N 410/43/97] No. 9. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—{Received January 27.) 

(No. 9.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, January 26, 1926. 

MY telegram No. 2. 

I understand that the present position is as follows : Russians claim joint com¬ 
mission to report on ownership of Urta Tagai. They agree to evacuate the island 
only if Afghans do the same pending commission’s finding. 

Afghans decline to agree to the evacuation or to terms of reference, which they 
hold should be confined to responsibility for incident. They declare that ownership 
of island is not in question. Result is deadlock. 

Turkish Minister, whom I saw yesterday, states that, in spite of many interviews 
with Stark and Tarzi, he has failed to induce either party to make any concessions. 
He professes to consider that the Russians are in the wrong. To-day, 1 received 
information that Governor of Badakslian has reported to Kabul that Russian troops 
are advancing in the neighbourhood of Rustak. Orders have been issued for general 
mobilisation of the Kabul Army Corps and for the Second Division to be ready to 
start for north in a few days. One regiment and a battery left on 24th January. 
These preparations may well be in the nature of bluff, since it would be very difficult 
for troops to get through Hindu Kush at this time of the year. But, if it is true that 
Russians have advanced beyond southern boundary of the island, a situation of 
extreme gravity will have arisen, since a collision with Afghan regulars may occur 
at any moment. In any case, Moscow’s intentions appear to me to be sinister. 
Majority of Afghan Cabinet are now reported to be in favour of war. I have arranged 
interview with Foreign Minister for 28th January. 
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[N 425/43/97] No. 10. 

Note by Sir W. Tyrrell. 

THE Afghan Minister called to-day to inform us in the name of his Government 
that the Russian Government had been guilty of a clear eucroachment of Afghan 
territory on the Oxus boundary between the two countries. In spite of every endeavour 
on the part of his Government to obtain a withdrawal on the part of the Russian troops, 
the encroachment continued, and his Government had come to the conclusion that this 
act of aggression was merely the precursor of further acts which would culminate in the 
gradual absorption of Afghanistan. His Government were perfectly aware that, 
compared to Russia, they were a small and comparatively weak country, but, 
notwithstanding the heavy odds against them, they were determined not to submit to 
this violation of their sovereign rights, and they contemplated the possibility of being 
compelled to take forcible measures in order to defend themselves. 

In these circumstances his Government had charged him to ascertain what the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government would be in the event of Russian obstinacy 
leading to hostilities between the two countries. 

I replied that I must await the return of the Secretary of State, whom I promised 
to acquaint with his communication, and I undertook to let him have an answer as soon 
as Sir Austen Chamberlain had been in a position to study the situation and express his 
views. 

W. TYRRELL. 

Foreign Office, January 28, 1926. 


J*N 462/43/97] No. 11. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—[Received January 31.) 

(No. 11.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, January 29, 1926. 

MY telegram No. 9. 

Yesterday I had a long interview with the Foreign Minister at which both the 
Under-Secretaries were present. Tarzi started by saying that negotiations with 
the Russians had hitherto proved fruitless, and the Afghans were reluctantly 
preparing for war. Speaking very earnestly from notes, he asked me what the 
attitude of my Government would be in the event of hostilities being forced on 
Afghanistan; and he enquired particularly whether munitions could be supplied 
from India at short notice and in what quantity. I replied that I refused to discuss 
the possibility of war, which would be suicidal for Afghanistan. Even if there 
was a very large force available in Kabul, equipped with up-to-date munitions in 
sufficient quantity and ready to fight to the death, there were physical obstacles which 
would effectually prevent its reaching the Oxus. Moreover, it was absurd to talk 
of war when the resources of diplomacy had not been given a full trial. My hearers 
appeared very dejected at this reply, which they took down in writing. Tarzi said 
that honour must be satisfied, and it was impossible for the Afghans to acquiesce in 
the forcible occupation of their territory by foreigners. I asked for the history of 
the case, as I understood that the ownership of the island was disputed. He replied, 
speaking from notes, that twenty-three years ago the Oxus changed its course to 
the north, and the Afghans immediately made use of the island as their own. 
Sixteen years later Afghan posts were built there, and the island was assessed to 
Afghan land revenue. The Amir of Bokhara at once sent a representative to the 
place to make enquiries, and afterwards forwarded a signed document to Kabul 
admitting Afghan claim to the island. Four years ago Faizulla Khwaja, President 
of the Bokharan Republic, wrote to the Afghan Government objecting that the 
Afghan occupation of the island “ was not good for the independence of Bokhara.” 
The Afghan Government replied asserting their right, and offered to produce the 
title deeds for inspection. No answer was sent to this communication, and the 
question has never been raised by the Soviet. Last December Russian troops invaded 
the island without warning and killed the commander of the Afghan post. The 
Russians demand commission to decide the ownership of the island, and meanwhile 
that the island should be either jointly occupied or jointly evacuated. The Afghan 
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Government insist that the Russians must first evacuate the island and allow it to 
be occupied by the Afghans alone as before the incident. The Afghan Government 
will then agree to joint commission to fix responsibility for the incident and discuss 
the ownership of the island. In answer to my question, Tarzi admitted that, as 
commissioners would certainly vote for their own Government on the latter issue, 
the proceedings would end in a deadlock without impartial arbitration. The former 
issue, however, might Ire adjusted. 

I asked what present position was. Tarzi said that the Afghan forces under 
General Abdul Wakil were at Rustak. Soviet troops had not crossed the southern 
branch of the river, but island was occupied by 500 soldiers of the Red army, all of 
whom were Russians, and a bridge of boats had been built across the Oxus near 
Parkhar, and stores were being collected. This, he said, completely disposed of 
Stark’s explanation that mistake had been committed by the Tajik troops, whose 
commander would be suitably punished, and that island would be immediately 
evacuated. In fact, Stark gave him a different story every day, and no reliance 
whatever could be placed on his professions. Tarzi said that, if Russia gave way 
on question of evacuation, well and good; but everything pointed to her determination _ 
to humiliate his country, and Afghans would fight if necessary to defend their 
honour. I again urged the vital necessity for solution by diplomatic methods, and 
warned him that Russia’s action might be trap to lure Afghanistan into disastrous 
war. This argument seemed to produce a deep impression for there is nothing an 
Afghan dislikes so much as feeling that he is being tricked. Tarzi said that, if 
Afghan Government decided to invite the diplomatic support of Great Britain, he 
would write me an official letter giving detailed statement of Afghan case. Mean 
while he promised to urge patience and moderation on Cabinet. My comments are 
being submitted to-morrow by despatch (see my despatch No. 3, which should reach 
London on 8th February). Briefly they are that, primd jacie , Afghans appear to 
have a good case, since even if legal rights of old Bokhara are stronger than they 
appear from the papers available, forcible disturbance of Afghan’s possession, 
unchallenged for several years, is difficult to justify. I am also of opinion that it 
would be almost impossible for Ameer to save his face with his people in view of 
what has occurred if he accepted the Russian demands as they stand. Situation 
has now assumed serious aspect. Instead of theatrical parade of troops in the 
capital, old soldiers are being recalled, and troops and munitions are being sent 
unostentatiously to north. I trust that, if Afghans formally ask for British 
diplomatic support to secure peaceful settlement, it will be found possible to grant 
the request. I propose to see Ameer shortly, but will not do so until I receive your_ 
observations on the last part of my telegram No. 169. ■ 


[N 440/47/97] No. 12. 

Sir F. llumphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received February 1.) 

(No. 1.) 

Sir } Kabul, January 6, 1926. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 100, dated the 11th December, 1925, I have 
the honour to transmit a copy of a communication which I have received from my 
German colleague on the subject of the case of Dr. Stratil-Sauer, together with a copy 
of my reply. 

2. Dr. Grobba informs me that the Afghan Government have consented to allow 
Baron von Platen to appear in court as the agent of the accused, and have also agreed 
to a Mahommedan advocate representing Dr. Sauer, if so desired. With the exception 
of two or three preliminary hearings before the. police, at which Baron von Platen was 
present, no further action appears to have been taken to bring the accused to trial. 
It is significant that these hearings have been devoted to the investigation of the 
details relative to Dr. Sauer’s attempted escape, and no interest has been evinced by 
the police in the facts attending the shooting incident. 

3. Dr. Grobba states that the Afghan Foreign Office still decline to have any 
personal dealings with him whatsoever, and it has been pointed out to him by my 
French and Italian colleagues and myself that, if this attitude is maintained throughout 
the trial, it will be a matter of some embarrassment for us to associate ourselves in a 
protest the author of which is not recognised officially by the Afghan Government. 
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Dr. Cavicchioni and M. Chauvet agree with me that it will be best for us to use our 
influence individually to procure a fair hearing and proper treatment for the accused. 

4. We all feel that Dr. Sauer’s chance of obtaining leniency in the courts would 
be considerably improved by the recall of Dr. Grobba, since the Afghan Government 
would thereby not only consider that their honour had been satisfied without endangering 
their relations with Germany, but would be spared the chagrin of seeing Dr. Grobba 
appropriate the whole credit for a successful result of the judicial proceedings. But in 
discussing a personal question of such delicacy with Dr. Grobba, I have considered it 
imprudent to go beyond the advice I have already offered him, as reported in paragraph 5 
of my despatch No. 100 of December last. I trust that the action which I have taken 
meets with your approval. 

5. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 12. 

Dr. Grobba to Sir F. Humphrys. 

Excellence, Legation d’AUemagne, Kaboul, le 2 janvier 1926. 

PAR la presente, j’ai l’honneur de vous transmettre sous ce pli un rbsume* 
coueernant 1’agression sur M. le Dr. Stratil-Sauer, le 17 novembre 1925, pendant 
laquelle l’agresseur fut blesse par un coup de revolver. 

La description du fait donnfie par Dr. Sauer en arrivant it la Legation d’Allemagne 
est autant plus digne de foi que Dr. Sauer croyait d’avoir blessfi legbrement son 
adversaire et, ne connaissant pas l’btrangete des lois du pays—savoir que l’individu 
fl^issant en defense legitime doit prouver ce fait par au moins deux tbmoins—ne se 
doutait point que sa rencontre pouvait avoir pour lui des consequences f&cheuses. 
Un jeune erudit, dedib entibrement it ses eludes, vient dans ce pays pour y sejourner 
pour longtemps, se promettant de ce sdjour de riches rbsultats pour ses travaux 
scientifiques. Informb it Peshawar des dangers qu’il court, il savait qu’il fallait 
employer la plus grande patience avec les gens du pays. II n’a pas lbsb ce principe 
dans le cours de la rencontre et il a de plus demontrb des sentiments les plus humains en 
essayant de secourir l’homme aprbs la chute, dont il se sentait l’innocente cause. 
Attaque alors it main armee par un furieux au milieu des montagnes solitaires, seul, 
abandonnb, il a poussd la patience et 1’indulgence jusqu’it l’abnegation et ce n’est qu’a la 
supreme dbtresse qu’il a saisi son arme. 

Il signifierait une insulte au monde civilise entier et it la science en particulier de 
croire qu’un jeune savant de la moral ite et de la renommee du Dr. Sauer, en entrant 
dans le pays, objet de ses etudes, s’amuserait it hlesser ou tuer des hommes it coup de 
revolver. 

Par ces raisons, le Gouvernement allemand, selon les informations replies par cette 
Legation, s’est adresse au Gouvernement de la Grande-Bretagne, en sollicitant son 
appui, convaincu que son appel trouvera un dcho favorable. 

J’ai done l’honneur de porter it la connaissance de votre Excellence les faits 
exposes par le resutnb ci-joint,* en priant en memo temps de vouloir prbter a la 
Legation d’Allemagne son prbeieux appui. * 

Je saisis, 

Le Chargb d’Affaires d’Allemagne 
en Afghanistan, 

Dr. GROBBA. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 12. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Dr. Grobba. 

M. le Charge d’Affaires, Kabul , January 6, 1926. 

I HAVE the honoui to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 
2nd January (received 4th), with enclosure, on the subject of the case of Dr. Stratil- 
Sauer. 


* Not printed. 
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I have already informed you orally at our meeting on the 4th January of the 
request which was made to the British Foreign Office by the German Charge d’Affaires 
in London to the effect that instructions should be sent me to join iu any protest which 
my German colleague might have to make “ in the event of Dr. Sauer being wrongly 
condemned to death.” 

I understand from our recent conversation that the support which you ask me to 
afford you in the letter quoted above is intended to be support in a general sense. 

I have already taken such steps in this regrettable affair as seemed to me to be in 
the interests of justice, and I shall continue to impress on the Afghan Government the 
necessity for a fair and open trial taking place in the courts. I shall always be ready 
to discuss with you, and to the best of my ability to give advice on, any difficulties 
which may arise in connection with this case. 

I avail, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 490/43/97] No. 13. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received February 3.) 

Sir, India Office, February 3, 192(5. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copies of two telegrams on 
the subject of Russo-Afghan dispute. 

(Copy also sent to D.M.I., Air Ministry.) 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 13. 

India Office to Government of India. 

(Telegraphic.) India Office, January 29, 1920. 

314 Foreign Department. Forminka telegram No. 1 of 29th January. 

I should be glad to receive quickly any observations you wish to offer. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 13. 

Government of India to India Office. 

(208-S.) 

(Telegraphic.) Delhi, February 2, 1926. 

YOUR No. 314. 

It seems to us out of the question for His Majesty’s Government to agree to 
discuss with the Afghan Government what our attitude would be in the event of their 
resorting to hostilities over the Urta Tagai dispute. So far as we know the facts, the 
dispute is essentially one for diplomatic settlement, and the Afghan Government are 
far from having exhausted their diplomatic resources. Apart from the fact that none 
of the conditions pi'ecedent to the grant of even diplomatic support proposed in 
Katodon 169 and endorsed in our telegram No. 68-S. have been fulfilled, any 
encouragement at the present stage of the idea that support might be forthcoming may 
tend to make Afghanistan’s attitude still more uncompromising. 

Unless, therefore, Humphrys thinks otherwise, we are inclined ourselves to advise 
that Afghan Minister be put oft' with a suitable general answer, and told that 
Humphrys has been instructed to give His Majesty’s Government’s detailed views 
personally in Kabul, for there is a danger that discussion of the question in London 
may embarrass Humphrys, who is clearly in the best position to ensure that representa¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s Government’s attitude will reach the Ameer without delay and 
in ungarbled form. Taking into consideration the Afghan Government’s distrust of 
their own representatives abroad, we conjecture that the instructions under which 
Afghan Minister approached His Majesty’s Government were intended merely to ensure 
that the latter were being kept fully apprised of the discussions proceeding in Kabul, 
and not to transfer those discussions to London. 


If, however, it is decided to proceed with discussion in London, then, subject to 
what Humphrys may advise, we suggest that the reply to the Afghan Minister might 
i run on the following lines :— 

For any consideration of the question by Afghan Minister, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment require more information as to the nature of the dispute which has culminated in 
the present crisis. Fact that Habibulla approached Dane in 1905 and Viceroy in 1914 

- over Urta Tagai, and admitted that the Russians used to be in ownership, vide our 
No. 179-S., shows that the alignment of the frontier in this section has long been 

I questionable. Primd facie, therefore, His Majesty’s Govei'nment are disposed to think 

that settlement by joint commissioners, as proposed by Russians, should prove 
! practicable, but, if this were found to be unsatisfactory, resort could be had to 

i arbitration by third party. Terms of reference to commission or arbitration might 

allow also for assessment of any compensation for injuries due to Russian action. 
Suggestion might then be made, as emanating from His Majesty’s Government, that, 

- in return for Russian evacuation of the island (which would allow ample scope for 
propaganda that not a single Russian soldier remained on Afghan soil), Afghan Govern¬ 
ment might without loss of dignity leave the island unoccupied pending finding of 
commission. Afghan Minister might be warned generally that any intransigent 
jingoism could only alienate existing British sympathy, and might easily lead to 
disaster. 

This line might suitably, we think, be taken by Humphrys should His Majesty’s 
Government decide that discussions will be best confined to Kabul. 

The above was drafted before receipt of Katodon 11. Authoritative denial of 
report that Russians had advanced beyond the southern border of the island, vide 
'■ Katodon 9, is highly important and pro tanto reassuring. 

General line taken by Humphrys in his conversations with Tarzi is identical with 
thaA we ourselves advocate. But we still feel that the Ameer, once he is faced with 
the necessity or expediency of moderation, would find his own means of saving his 
face; always provided he can point to Russian evacuation of the island, and that, in 
1 that event, he could with dignity waive reoccupation by his own troops. This point 

appears now to be the crux of the whole business, and Humphrys will no doubt bring 
all his personal influence to bear in persuading the Ameer to adopt a reasonable attitude 
over it. 

i While sympathising with Humphrys’s natural reluctance to turn the cold shoulder 

I to Afghanistan’s overtures for help in time of need, we feel (1) that it would be rash 

to hold out hope of diplomatic support over a particular case of the rights and wrongs 
of which we know so little, and (2) that almost chief danger in present situation lies 
, in Afghanistan’s inveterate belief that we will in the last resort help in getting them 

out of any mess they may get into with Russia. At this stage, and until we know 
more of the actual facts in dispute, sympathy and counsel of moderation are best that 
we can offer. This may seem cold comfort for the Ameer, but Humphrys, we are sure, 
will be able to present it with sincerity and sympathy, which will go a long way to 
make the advice palatable. 

| (Repeated to Kabul.) 


[N 510/43/97] No. 14. 

Sir F. Hum'phrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received February 4.) 

(No. 16.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul , February 3, 1926. 

AT special interview this afternoon, Tarzi said that he wished to tell me 
be tore anyone else glad news that Russia had given way on vital outstanding point 
of difference, and that good start had been made towards peaceful settlement. He 
said that he had taken my advice and sent for Stark on 30th. They had both signed 
to-day agreement to the following effect:— 

1. Russians to evacuate island immediately. 

2. Afghans to reoccupy island with fifty soldiers. 

3. Mixed commission to be appointed at once to enquire into responsibility for 

the December incident and ownership of island. 








Russian commissioners were Raskolnikoff, Rix, Secretary of Soviet 
Legation at Kabul, and Postnikoff, Soviet consul at Mazar-i-Sharif. 
Afghan commissioners would be appointed to-morrow. 

4. Commission to proceed to the spot and report within six months. If finding 
was not unanimous, discussions would take place in Moscow or Kabul, 
preferably, Tarzi said, Kabul. 

I offered my congratulations to Tarzi and Ameer. 

Tarzi said that happy solution was largely due to the sound advice and sympathy 
which he had received from His Majesty’s Legation, and he tendered warmest thanks 
on behalf of himself and Afghan Government. Though episode, he said, had brought 
Afghanistan to the brink of war, it had afforded many useful lessons which his 
country would not fail to take to heart. Afghans now realised that Great Britain 
was a real friend and a true champion of peace. 


[N 551/43/97] No. 15. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received February 8.) 

(No. 3.) 

Sir, Kabul, January 11, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith further particulars of the recent 
Russian aggression in Badakhshan, which has already been reported to you in my 
telegram No. 163 and subsequent telegrams. 

The island of Urta Tagai, which is the scene of the incident, is clearly marked 
in million sheet No. 37 of the Government of India Survey and in the map, dated 
1908, attached to Aitchison’s Treaties as lying within the Province of Badakhshan, 
but the vagaries of the River Oxus at this point, during recent years, have apparently 
thrown some doubt on the actual location of the Afghan frontier. Badakhshan may 
be considered to have been an Afghan province since the year 1869, when Ameer 
Sher Ali finally brought it under his control. Its northern boundary was defined in 
1873 by the Clarendon-Gortchakov Agreement, but the vague wording of the clause 
gave rise to many years of inconclusive discussion, and it was not till 1893 that the 
River Oxus was definitely fixed as the northern frontier of Afghanistan at this point. 
This agreement was ratified by the British and Russian Governments in 1895 and 
confirmed by Ameer Abdur Rahman. 

The exact position of the river at that date is not known, but it appears that 
the main stream flowed in the channel now shown on the south side of the island. 
It is stated in the “ Aman-i-Afghan,” the semi-official newspaper of the Afghan 
Government, that about twenty years ago the river changed its main course to the 
northern bed, and that ever since that date Urta Tagai has been in Afghan 
possession, garrisoned by Afghan guards, and assessed to Afghan land revenue. On 
the other hand, the Russian standpoint is said to be that the island was first occupied 
by the Afghans six or seven years ago, and that their title has never been admitted 
by Russia. 

2. On the 19th December the “ Aman-i-Afghan ” published a special sheet, 
edged with black, announcing that news had recently been received of aggression by 
a military detachment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the island. The 
immediate cause of this action is not definitely known, but there appears to have 
been a collision between Afghan guards stationed on the island and a body of Tajik 
villagers. Russian troops took the part of the villagers, and a fight ensued with 
casualties on both sides. The Russians installed military guards on the island, and 
are now believed to be in possession of the whole area, except possibly a small part 
in the extreme south. 

3. The news of the incident caused great excitement in political and military 
circles in Kabul. Troops and ammunition at once left Kabul for Badakhshan, and 
the Russian personnel of the air force were suspended and forbidden to visit the 
aerodrome. Although some of these troops appear not to have marched more than 
30 or 40 miles out of Kabul, there is good reason to believe that Badakhshan is being 
militarily strengthened by the Afghans. There is at present no sign of the reinstate¬ 
ment of the Russian personnel in the air force, and the party which was sent to survey 
the Salang-ICaibak-Kazar route has also been recalled and suspended. 

Cabinet meetings are still being held at frequent intervals, but there is little 
unanimity of policy among the Ameer’s advisers. Afghan official opinion appears 
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to be divided into three parties. The first advocates a “wait-and-see ” policy, which 
suits the instinctive aversion of the Afghan temperament to taking a definite step in 
any direction. The second would appeal to force at once, eject the Russian troops 
from the island, and declare war, if necessary, on the Soviet. The third is in favour 
of inviting the diplomatic aid of Great Britain towards recovering their lost 
possessions. 

4. Amid this conflict of opinions the Ameer has not yet taken a definite line, 
though he has recently granted the Soviet Minister a lengthy audience. In fact, he 
has had a circular sent to the foreign Legations, in which it is stated that Muhammad 
Wa.li Khan, the Minister for War, will officiate for His Majesty until further notice 
in the direction of all affairs of State except those connected with the Ameer’s recent 
visits to Kandahar and Ghazni. This manoeuvre is probably intended by the Ameer 
to shift the responsibility on to his advisers if the settlement of the Urta Tagai 
incident turns out to be unfavourable to Afghanistan. Should the negotiations take 
a favourable course, it is likely that he will intervene personally and appropriate all 
the credit. On the 20th December, M. Stark had a long interview with the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, and is stated to have ascribed the whole incident to a misunder¬ 
standing and to have promised immediate evacuation of the island. Subsequent 
interviews which took place almost daily are said to have given the Foreign Minister 
the impression that M. Stark’s promises were not sincere. In the meantime the move 
of the Ameer and the Government to Jalalabad was postponed, and orders were given 
for the preparation of the anti-aircraft battery in Kabul for action, in case of 
necessity, against Afghan aeroplanes. 

On Friday, the 25th December, the Ameer attended prayers in the mosque, and. 
addressing the assembly, reminded them of the constant encroachments made in the 
past on Afghan soil by Russians, and hinted that, although the Russian Minister 
had given certain assurances on the subject, Afghans should be prepared to shed 
their blood to keep their country intact. It was better, he said, to perish in the 
struggle for existence than to be swallowed piecemeal. 
a No move had yet been made by the Afghan Government to approach me for 
advice or assistance, but on the 20th December the military attache visited the War 
Office, at their invitation, and was asked by the Chief of Staff whether it would be 
possible to purchase large quantities of ammunition from India—rifles, small-arm 
ammunition, Lewis guns and pack batteries. A non-committal reply was given, 
and on the following day I received an invitation from the Foreign Minister to come 
and see him. At a long interview which I had with him on the 31st December, 
Sardar Mahmud Tarzi admitted that the Russians had so far refused to evacuate 
Urta Tagai on the ground that it was used as a base by raiding gangs who operated 
north of the Oxus. From an admission made bv the Chief of Staff to the military 
attache, there appears to be some truth in this charge. Mahmud Tarzi went on to 
say that the Russians had demanded a local joint commission, to which the Afghan 
Government would not consent until the island had been evacuated. He said that, 
if the Soviet Government proved intractable, war would be the only solution, and 
asked whether in this event His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to help 
Afghanistan. Although Mahmud Tarzi's warlike front was possibly assumed to 
impress me, the opinion held by the Afghans of their own power is so high that it is 
not safe to under-estimate the lengths to which a child of impulse like the Ameer 
may go. I warned the Foreign Minister to be careful to avoid any action which 
might lead to hostilities, and hinted that, if it was proved that the Russians had 
unwarrantably seized territory which was indisputably Afghan, British diplomatic 
support might be available towards a settlement of the dispute. 

5. As far as can be ascertained, the present position of affairs in Urta Tagai 
is that Firqa Mishar Abdul Wakil, General Officer Commanding Badakhshan and 
Kataghan, has his headquarters at Yangi Kala, south of the southern stream of the 
river; that Russian troops occupy Darqad, and Afghan troops still hold villages to 
the south of Darqad, including one named Bostan that is quite distinct from the 
Bostan shown in the Government of India Survey Sheet 37-G. near the north of the 
island. 

News is, however, difficult to obtain. Even the Afghan Government’s informa¬ 
tion takes a week or more to reach them from the scene of the dispute, and the 
attitude of the Badakhshan Province in general to the incident is still obscure. That 
the Afghan Government feels uneasiness as to the state of Badakhshan is clear. In 
my telegram No. 66 T reported certain disturbances which had taken place early last 
year in this area, due, it was alleged, to the refusal of Afghan subjects to pay their 
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taxes The Governor, Muhammad Sulaiman Jan, quelled the disturbance by a 
mixture of tact and force. It is evident that there has been some recrudescence of 
this feeling during the last few weeks. On the 19th December there were strong 
rumours here of internal trouble in Badakhshan, and later the Chief of Staff admitted 
to the military attach^ that the delay in communication from IJrta Tagai was possibly 
due to the disturbed state of the country in general Mahmud Tarzi, at my interview 
with him on the 31st December, denied, all personal knowledge. 

6. There is, however, no lack of disturbing factors in the situation Though it 
is difficult to believe, in view of present Russo-Afghan relations and the small number 
of Russian troops actually involved, that anything in the nature of military 
aggression is contemplated by the Soviet Republic, there is every reason to suspect 
that this is a step, and a very important step, towards the political absorption of 
Northern Afghanistan. It is well known that the Soviet Government would like to 
make use of the racial affinities which exist between the inhabitants of the 
trans-Oxus and cis-Oxus tracts, and in the present instance, no doubt, contemplate 
with satisfaction the possibility of absorbing the Tajiks of Badakhshan in the new 
Republic of Tajikistan. Reports from more than one source point to the desire of 
the Soviet Government to develop this republic. It was recently reported from 
Meshed that a first-class motor road was in course of construction from Termez to 
Dushambe, that a railway is projected between these two places, and that a complete 
network of communications is to be completed in Tajikistan, which the Soviet now 
declares to be the gateway to India. This information is corroborated by reports 
received by the Intelligence Bureau of the North-West Frontier Province. Once the 
Soviet influence is definitely astride the Oxus at any point—and a light military 
bridge has already been thrown across the river at Urta Tagai—an important 
advance in their policy of political penetration has clearly been made. 

7. After all allowances have been made for the Afghan inclination to leave a 
crisis to solve itself with the help of Providence, it must be admitted that they are 
placed in an awkward situation Military operations on the Oxus would present 
insuperable difficulties to the Afghan Government, especially at this time of year 
when the passes of the Hindu Kush are blocked with snow Thev are also in a 
political quandary. They have considerable commitments with the Russians 
already, and would be loth to forfeit the favours they are receiving, and still hope to 
receive, from the Soviet. On the other hand, to request assistance from the British 
Government would be a confession that they have been backing the wrong horse, and 
would place the Ameer in the position of a suppliant towards the Power whose former 
control of Afghan foreign relations he was among the foremost to denounce. 

8. It may be interesting to record the present views of my colleagues on the 
situation. My French and German colleagues are convinced that Russia means to 
retain the country she has occupied, and anticipate that the Afghans will be 
manoeuvred into allowing them to do so The Italian Minister is of opinion that the 
settlement of the dispute depends mainly on the attitude which will be adopted by 
Great Britain. The Persian Minister holds that the policy of the Soviet is clearly 
to absorb the whole of Badakhshan as quickly as possible, and that the Afghan 
Government has facilitated the process by its blindness in accepting favours which 
involve dangerous commitments In particular, he enlarges on the folly of placing 
the Afghan air force under the control of a potential enemy. The Turkish Minister 
professes the view that aggression has taken place, and that, as neither side will 
yield, there will be war. This, he considers, would be in the interests of Turkey, as 
it would tend to make the British more amenable on the question of Mosul. My 
own view is that the Soviet Government feels that dividends are overdue on the 
capital which it has invested in Afghanistan. Chafing under Afghan rudeness and 
obstruction, M. Stark seized on this incident and determined to read the Afghans 
a lesson. In this he miscalculated the Afghan temper, and now finds himself in a 
very difficult position Other possible explanations of the Soviet’s reluctance to 
evacuate the island, apart from their natural desire to deny a convenient asylum to 
the Basmachis, are that they wish to test the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the question of the Russo-Afghan boundary, of which Great Britain was 
formerly a guarantor, or that they wish to bring pressure on the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment to abandon the proposal for the realignment of the Kabul-Khyber road with 
British assistance. That the Soviet are very sensitive to any indications of an Anglo- 
Afghan rapprochement is shown in Sir R Hodgson’s letter to Mr O’Malley, dated 
the 9th July, of which a copy was sent me in Foreign Office letter, dated the 
28th July, 1925 My forecast, which is based almost wholly on conjecture, is that, 
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if the two principals are left to themselves, the Russians will eventually retain 
possession of the island, whether or not the proposed joint commission takes place, 
unless they obtain a more valuable concession as the price of evacuation, and that 
the Afghans will continue to keep the question alive and defer taking any definite 
decision till the last possible moment. At present the facts are too obscure to admit 
of the formation of an impartial judgment, or to justify me in making any recom¬ 
mendation at this stage. The whole affair may turn out to be a mere frontier 
incident, but, in view of the very serious developments which may possibly emerge, 
1 have considered it advisable to summarise the present position for the information 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

9. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 653/47/97] No. 16. 

Note by Mr. Wellesley. 

THE German Ambassador called this morning with reference to the case of 
Dr. Sauer, who is awaiting trial on a charge of murder at Kabul. 

His Excellency said that we had already sent instructions to His Majesty’s 
Minister to give such assistance as he could to prevent any death sentence being carried 
out. His Excellency had now received instructions to ask us to extend our assistance 
in order to secure his release and not to confine it to the death sentence alone. 

1 told Herr Sthamer that our information was to the effect that Dr. Sauer, while 
under bail, had attempted to escape from the country with the assistance of the 
German Cliargd d’Affaires, and this would make it very difficult for us to interfere any 
further. 

The Ambassador at once refuted this. He said that what had actually happened 
was this: Dr. Sauer had escaped from prison, and when attempting to cross the frontier 
had been stopped by agents of the German I .egation and brought back to Kabul. 

I replied that if this version of the story was correct it materially altered the 
situation, but in any case I was not prepared to give him a definite answer without 
having the matter looked into further. 

1 promised that this should be done at once and that I would let him have an 
answer as soon as possible. 

Y. W. 

Foreign Office, Februanj 12, 1926. 


[N 675/192/97] No. 17. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—{Received February 15.) 

(No. 6.) 

Sir, Kabul, Januai'y 18, 1926. 

IN continuation of my telegram No. 3 of the 11th January, I have the honour 
to submit my report on the progress of the operations of the British survey party 
deputed to Afghanistan at the request of the Ameer to examine possible alignments 
for a motor road between Kabul and the Khyber Pass. 

2 The party, consisting of three R.E. officers and six Indian surveyors, under 
the command of Major L C B Deed, D.S 0., RE., arrived in Kabul on the 
20th November, after the Ameer’s permission had been obtained, by aeroplane from 
Kandahar The first 40 miles of country to be inspected lie at an average height 
of more than 6,000 feet, and since heavy snow usually falls in this area by the third 
week in December, there was no time to be lost. The Foreign Minister, with whom 
I at once discussed preliminary arrangements, seemed completely oblivious of the 
value of time and was so obstructive that I determined to see the Ameer. 

3 At an audience on the 25th November ( vide my telegram No. 152), His 
Majesty spent nearly two hours in pressing me to accept the most tiresome and futile 
suggestions, which, he said, must be carried out before the survey party could start 
work He first insisted that the whole party should receive their pay from the 
Afghan Government and execute contracts accordingly. I pointed out that they 
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were aU the servants of my Government andI that thei r services ^^n lenUo the 
Afghan Government at Ills Majesty s own q . . ^ t ^ ater 0I1) if he 

wh”I "^applicable only in the ca* of F" n d ™S' S what amount of 
ma 

Atghan Government. Before the . Y f i P ii V ered from India, and be hoped 

•" details “* with the 

"""ItpUedS His Majesty was « the e"d 

there was no question of any wr^ten inidertak n^ a. ■ f tlie consideration 
that the first Item on the programme was the « f British help in the 

of Major Deed's report, if the Ai ^‘ 9^1™, my Government would 

construction of a new road between Kabul and l theKhy ^ mate| . iak s0 lo „g 

£ rt Governme^iemained J'riendly^ ^After much 

an^timt 'we 6 should 1 " resiune ^nr discussion as tVways and means on receipt of 
Maj 5 r X ffiCte. I received an offichd letter 

confirming the Ameer’s decision, and at me that the Afghan 

Mahmud Tarzi dropped Ins obstructionisttacUcs < ]| d f ^ ^ survey a u possible 

Government agreed that the party s < n., , i nv itcd to make an accurate map 

routes between Kabul and Torkham and s mild be i ali ment . He also 

of the country for 3 miles on either side of any t and said 

expressed the thanks of the Afghan m nsidered later. The Director of Public 
that the question of their pay won •, ■ i t eo - a tion and arrangements were 

Works was then invited to dinner at the Bi were discussed, 

made with him for transport and escort while vanmis ai Ues to the ea st 

On the 8th December Major Deed took his pain into uuhjj 

of Kabul. _ ,i ,i nn<;«ihlp routes which the road might follow 

betwSin ^Tft^ssa) 

follows the Kabul Rivei timm hou i . ^ many lakhs of rupees had 

precipitous and expensive and lie added 1iittei ly that many m 
been wasted on this mad by h,s tom“ ^ ^tatan en,™*ir Lataban l He 

a feasible route might be found in the ne i ^ | b ™ ,l 'X ty should make use of the 

particularly naked, h °^Y’GhanibJmnent, muc/of which has already been laid 
first 12 miles ot the 1 ang-i-mnuu TV/Tn-ior Deed has arranged 

out and metalled at great cost, in oeder to save 1h.s face.^ CharM, 

s 

party to choose an alignment— 

(11 More direct than the present road. 

fsj«* >* linbk t0 from above 

' It) np >.y road. 

(6.) Whicifwmild give the least trouble in future maintenance 

8. The T-ftaband and at" Gogmmu.d vilil^Mm 

Kabu Tver whM ft Mlmvs for the rest of the distance This road appears 
to mmt the desiderata mentioned above, since Major Deed informs me that- 

(„.) The distance from Kabul to Jalalabad will be 101 ’’^“^X^Ycmnpared 
(b ) The highest altitude reached on the new road w ill he 0,5 
with 8,250 feet on the present road. 
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(c.) The giound traversed will be hard instead of spongy or sandy, as in many 

{ d.) ilielttew^oad 6 wi^Hie^ comparatively straight and entirely free from baxi 
cornels. Gradient* will very rarely exceed 1 in 20 and nowheit 1 m 15, 
whereas tile present road is very tortuous, dangerous corners abound, and 
gradients are oiten as steep as 1 in 10. T 

u) More inhabited country is traversed than at present, and the rich lagan 
Valley will be opened up for traffic by the bridge which it is proposed 
to build below the junction of the Kabul and Pan]shir Rivers. 

(/.) The new road should not be liable to landslips, and the cost of repairs should 

be moderate. , „ , ,, , 

(a) Water and stone suitable for metalling are to be found on the spot 
throughout the new alignment, compared with an almost total absence 
of limestone and water near the present road. 

9. The party is now in camp at Jalalabad and expects to reach Foikhani eaiiy 
in February. The Afghan Government have agreed that the whole party shoul 
then proceed to Peshawar, where Major Deed hopes to complete his report by the 
third week in March. From Jalalabad to lorkham it appeals likely that t 
existing route will be followed. 1 am suggesting to the Government of India, at 
Major Deed's request, that the selected alignment should be shown to two other 
British officers, a road and a bridge expert, before it is finally presented to the 
Ameer and hope to obtain the consent of the Afghan Government to this proposal 
It is most satisfactory to record that the relations ot the survey party with 
their escort, and with the Afghan villagers with whom they have come m contact 
have been marked by great cordiality. 1 am informed by Major Deed that the 
villagers have on many occasions expressed to him the hope that the construction of 
the road will be undertaken by the British, since they will then be assured, of fair 
play and good treatment. In a country inhabited by wild and fanatical tribes, 
which has never been visited hitherto by an Englishman, this hospitable reception 
is^a valuable tribute to the tact and persuasiveness of Major Deed and his 

10. 1 have related these details in order to illustrate the attitude of the Ameer 

and to prepare the Government of India for possible difficulties ahead. It is cleai 
that the Ameer maintains a tight hold over his Ministers, and m spite of the fact 
that the work is being nominally supervised by the Department of Public Wo s, 
nothing of any importance can be done without his personal instructions, it also 
seems likely that the Ameer is trying to use this form of assistance as a stalking- 
horse for the recovery of the British cash subsidy. In any case, although he has 
not been wanting in gratitude, he has, like a true Atghan, not hesitated to look 
a sift-horse narrowly in the teeth, and he has shown me clearly that he would prefer 
that an annual sum of money should be made over to him unconditionally to employ 
as he pleases, not only on the Khyber-Kabul road, but on any other works in which 
he is interested. Such a request should, in my opinion, be definitely refused. 

11. Major Deed informs me that considerable stretches of the new road will 
present no engineering difficulties, and could be constructed under British supervision 
bv the Afghans themselves. This portion of the work might be undertaken at the 
expense of the Afghan Government. On the other hand bridges, large culverts, 
stone revetments, and blasting on a large scale, are beyond the capacity of Afghan 
workmen or the resources of the Afghan Government, and my proposal is that this 
class of work should be carried out by experts from India and should be paid tor 
both as regards materials and wages, by the Government of India direct without 
the intervention of any Afghan official. By no othei 1 means can coiiuption, de ay, 

and inefficiency be avoided. - .... . , „ 

12. I suggest that Major Deed’s report on the feasibility of the vanous 
alignments should be presented to the Afghan Government together with a rough 
estimate of those portions of the work which can be constructed by Afghan agency. 
The cost of the Government of India’s share, which will be difficult to estimate in 
the earlier stages, should be kept strictly confidential and should in no circumstances 
be communicated to the Afghan Government. This will preserve the indefinite 
character of our assistance, and the insatiable appetite for commission, which is a 
universal Afghan characteristic, will be given no opportunity of paralysing the 
Government of India’s portion of the work. On the other hand, opportunities tor 
slakiim the thirst of Afghan officials will be available in the contracts which are 
undertaken by the Afghans themselves on the easier stretches of the road. 
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13. I trust that the above proposals will meet with your general approval, 
and that I may be permitted to correspond with the Government of India direct 
on all questions connected with this project, which will require detailed discussion. 
In present conditions the journey by motor car from Torkham to Kabul occupies 
two days and by bullock cart three weeks. Almost throughout the distance of 
183 miles, the traveller has to suffer physical torture, while dozens of derelict vehicles 
by the roadside explain the reluctance of the owners to undertake the journey and 
account for the excessive rates charged for transport. The new road is expected 
to reduce the distance to 155 miles, and will bring Peshawar (190 miles) within 
an easy eight hours’ motor drive of Kabul, while the serious risk of being snowbound 
in the winter months should be entirely eliminated. Should this road materialise, 
an immense impetus to trade must result, and it is not too optimistic to predict that 
it will contribute more to the solidarity of Anglo-Afghan relations than any other 
form of assistance which has been granted by the Government of India to 
Afghanistan. 

14. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India 
and the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 830/47/97] No. 18. 

Sir F. Himphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received February 20.) 

(No. 32.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul , February 19, 1920. 

MY telegram No. 5. 

Grobba informs me that Sauer trial will begin to-morrow. I am sending member 
of this Legation to attend. Foreign Minister recently asked my advice on this 
case and I counselled leniency as being in best interests of Afghanistan. 


[N 829/43/97] No. 19. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received February 22.) 

(No. 9.) 

Sir, Kabul , January 29, 1926. 

WITH reference to the correspondence ending with my telegram No. 11 of 
to-day’s date, I have the honour to transmit herewith further observations on the 
occupation of the island of Urta Tagai by the Russians. I was unable in my last 
despatch (No. 3 of 1926) to offer any opinion on the question of historical rights of 
ownership in the island. I have now obtained, from copies of old correspondence 
received by this mail from the Go\eminent of India, and from an interview I held 
yesterday with the Afghan Foreign Minister, further particulars on which to base an 
appreciation of the legal aspect of the case. 

2. It will be convenient to repeat here the gist of that correspondence. In 
February 1905, Ameer Habibullah sent Mr. (afterwards Sir Louis) Dane, who was 
then in Kabul, a copy of a letter received from the Governor of Badakhshan 
regarding the occupation by Russians of the island opposite Yangi Kila (which 
seems to be identical with the present island of Urta Tagai), and asked for advice. 
The letter explained that the Oxus used to flow in two channels at this point, the 
main stream being the southern one ; that six or seven years previously the main 
stream changed to the northern channel; that the Afghans grazed cattle and cut 
wood in the jungle land thus accruing to them, but that recently Russian officials 
and Russian guards had occupied the tract. 

Mr. Dane, in referring the question, noted that the tract in question was 
“ clearly shown in the general map of Afghanistan as lying within the Afghan 
boundary.” The Government of India replied that, though they lmd no papers on 
this specific part of the boundary, ” the Clarendon-Gortchakoff agreement fixed Oxus 
as the boundary, and it is understood both British and Russian Governments accept 
deep stream as dividing-line.” 

3. On the 16th March, 1905, the Ameer wrote Mr. Dane a further letter, in 
which he admitted that the lands and jungle in question were, at the time of 


demarcation of the frontier, allotted to the Russian Government. He further 
explained the case verbally to Mr Dane, who wrote as follows to the Government of 
India:— 

“ The Afghan view is that, if the deep stream of the Ri\cr Oxus forms the 
boundary of the two States, the tract belongs to Afghanistan. If, on the 
contrary, any permanently defined boundary other than the deep stream was 
fixed, of which the Afghans have no record, they do not wish to dispute that 
boundary.” 

Mr. Dane’s own enquiries at Kabul on this point seem to have been 
inconclusive. Mr. Dane went on to say that the old Indian rule regarding river 
boundaries up to 1860 xvas the deep-stream rule, but that, as this caused trouble 
where cultivated lands were concerned, it was subsequently changed in most cases 
to a permanently fixed boundary. “ As between States, however,” he wrote, “ there 

is much to be said in favour of the observance of the strict rule of deep stream. 

It is clear and easily determined at any time, and in the case of two independent 
States not entitled to communicate directly on political matters the ad\ antages of 
such a boundary are self-evident.” 

4. The Government of India, in a despatch to the Secretar\ of Stale for India, 
wrote:— 

“ In default of any more definite ruling, it appears to us desirable that the 
old and general rule (of deep stream) should be strictly adhered to from 
Khaz-i-ib to Badakhshan. This is specially desirable in the present instance, 
since it will be possible for Russia to construct a bridge at this important 
crossing.” 

As, however, the Russians had for the time being withdrawn fiom the disputed 
island, the whole question was shelved. 

va.5. The question was again raised in February 19.14, when Ameer llabibullah 
complained to the Government of India that for a few years past Russian watchmen 
and cattle had installed themselves on the island and that Afghan remonstrances 
were politely neglected. He recalled the 1905 correspondence and reiterated his old 
views, but added: ‘‘The Oxus is accepted as the boundary in those parts It is 
evident that the course of the river has been changed by the will of God.' He 
supported his argument by pointing out that in Shignan the converse had occurred : 
the river had shifted towards the Afghan side, and the Russians had occupied the 
land thus accruing to them. 

The Government of India referred the question to the Secretan of State for 
India in June 1914, and pointed out the strategic desirability of securing the island 
as an admitted part of Afghan territory. ‘‘It would appear,” they wrote, “that 
the proximity of the island of Yangi Kila to the Chabek-Santi ferry gives it a certain 
military value, in view of the fact that the Russians have a road from Ternez along 
the right bank of the Oxus to Chabek-Santi ferry, linking up Kulab, a place of some 
importance in Bokhara, with the Kliawak and other passes over the Hindu Kush 
via Wali Khan and Deh YValeh.” Their proposal to send a small mission to 
investigate the real position was submitted in October 1914 to the Ameer, who 
replied that, as Great Britain and Russia were now at war with Germany, he would 
not trouble the Viceroy further. 

6. The arguments of expediency which the Government of India in the past 
thought urgent enough to justify them in closely examining Russia’s legal claim to 
the island seem to me to hold good with increased force to-day We do not, of course, 
have the same theoretical interest in the position as w r e did then , the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment have already been informed that His Majesty's Government have no longer 
any interest in the Russo-Afghan boundary, which concerns the Afghan and Russian 
Governments alone. But the very fact that Afghanistan is now facing Russia for 
the first time without the support of Great Britain seems to me to lend deeper 
significance to the present aggression. An incident which might have been classed 
as minor twelve years ago may well attain major proportions to-day. 

As the Government of India pointed out in the despatch I have referred to, the 
fords adjoining the island connect Kuleb (and therefore Ternez and Dushambe) with 
the Kliawak Pass, which, when the Salang Pass is snowbound, is the regular route 
from Badakhshan to Kabul. The present garrison of Kuleb is understood to be a 
cavalry brigade, i.e., three cavalry regiments and a battery of horse artillery. A 
bridge across the Oxus—with a Soviet garrison commanding both bridge-heads— 
[107611 d 4 
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would materially affect the whole strategic position in Northern Afghanistan. A 
light bridge has already been thrown across the river at this point, and the island is 
understood to be occupied by 500 Russians of the Red army. 

7. If the statement made by the Ameer, and referred to above, is true, that a 

converse case of accretion occurred in Shignan and that‘Russia took advantage of >■ 

it, the Afghan case is materially strengthened. Their adherence to the deep-stream ' 

rule also seems to me to be supported by the mutual withdrawal in 1895 of 
Afghanistan and Bokhara from those parts of Roslian and Shignan which lay on the 
opposite side of the Oxus to their main territories. 1 find it difficult to believe that, 

at the time the frontier was defined, either the British or Russian Governments con- : 
templated the possibility of a bridge across the Oxus which would belong either 
wholly to Russia or wholly to Afghanistan. And if, as seems clear, the 1895 
boundary was intended to minimise the risk of frontier incidents, the deep-stream 
rule must surely have been in the minds of the negotiators of the agreement. 

8. So much for the historical argument. I will now turn to more recent 

happenings as reported to me by the Foreign Minister. Sardar Mahmud Tarzi 
informed me at an interview yesterday that the question of this island first arose 
about twenty-three years ago, when the main river changed from its southern to its l 

northern channel. From that time the Afghans used it for grazing cattle and for 
cutting wood, but it was not until about seven years ago that Afghan posts were 
actually built on it and the tract was assessed to land revenue. On this, the Ameer 

of Bokhara at once sent an agent to enquire into the case, but was satisfied of the 
justice of the Afghan claim, and admitted this in a signed document which is still in 
the possession of the Afghan Government. Four years ago Faizullah IChwaja, 
President of the Bokharan Republic, sent a communication to Kabul objecting thal 
Afghan occupation of the island was “ not good for the independence of Bokhara.'’ 

The Afghan Government replied by calling attention to the title deeds granted them 
by the Ameer of Bokhara, which they said they would produce if required. Faizullah 
Khwaja made no further representation, and thus tacitly admitted the Afghan 
claim. The Soviet Government have never raised the question, but in December 
wantonly invaded the island, killing an Afghan officer. The Russians now demand J 
a commission to decide the ownership of the tract, but meanwhile refuse to evacuate 
the island unless the Afghans do the same. As the Afghan Government insist on the 
restoration of the status quo ante the December incident before the commission sits, ! 

there is an impasse. 

9. Such is Mahmud Tarzi’s presentation of the case, and, as far as I am able , 
to judge, it is not unreasonable, though the Russians presumably would not admit 

the validity of a deed signed by the Ameer of Bokhara without their own endorse- L 
ment. The Afghan attitude over the commission is intelligible. They see clearly 
enough that a commission composed of an equal number of Russians and Afghans 
would come to no decisive conclusion, and that the island would remain in possession 
of the side which held it when the commission started its enquiry. What the decision 
of an impartial arbitrator as to possession would be it is impossible to say. But the 
Afghans seem, to me to be on unassailable ground when they challenge the methods 
of occupation employed by the Russians. Had the Soviet, instead of forcibly entering ! 
on the disputed tract, approached the Afghan Government by diplomatic represen¬ 
tation, it is reasonable to suppose that the latter would have made them the same 
offer as they did to Faizullah Khwaja four years ago. j 

After all that has happened in the last six weeks, it is difficult to see how the j 
Ameer can surrender to Moscow’s standpoint on the question of the evacuation of 
the island. The dramatic issue in Kabul and Kandahar of a newspaper in deep 
mourning, the wide publication of M. Stark’s assurance that the island would be ’ 

immediately evacuated, the Ameer’s own utterances in the Kabul mosque, the s 

sympathy shown by the Turkish and Persian Ministers—all these make it almost 
impossible for the Afghan Government to recede from a position of the justice of , 
which they are genuinely convinced. Even a war is a contingency which the Ameer 
would personally prefer to face, since his chief anxiety is to strengthen his waning 
prestige at home. The fear of defeat would be largely discounted by the vain hope 
of paralysing a Russian advance and making favourable terms for himself through 
fomenting rebellion in the Trans-Oxus territories. : 

Military preparations on a considerable scale are being pushed forward at ' 
Kabul. Three regiments have left for Herat, two brigades are under orders to start 
for Badakhshan and one brigade for Mazar-i-Sharif. The reported presence of 500 
Russian soldiers on the island and the collection of military stores are also 
significant. } 


Should a collision occur and hostilities result, the crushing defeat of the Afghans 
sooner or later is a foregone conclusion. Such an issue might lead to the absorption 
by the Soviet of a considerable portion of Northern Afghanistan, by which the 
interests of His Majesty’s Government, as I understand them, would be gravely 
affected. 

I therefore recommend that all possible means of mediation in Europe may be 
examined without delay, and that, if the Afghan Government ask for the diplomatic 
support of Great Britain towards securing a peaceful settlement on the basis of the 
restoration of the status quo pending the appointment of a commission, their request 
should be favourably considered. 

10. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India 
and to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. II. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 816/43/97] No. 20. 

Sir It. Uoclgson to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Receieed February 22.) 

(No. 108.) 

Sir, Moscow, February 9, 1926. 

IN replying to your telegram No. 27 of the 2nd February, 1 had the honour to report 
that the announcement made in Paris by M. Rakovski that the Badakhshan incident had 
been settled by a concession on the part of the Soviet Government was in accordance 
with facts. 

2. Mohammed Hashim, the Afghan Minister in Moscow, informs me, however, 
that the Soviet Government by no means admit that they were in the wrong. The 
incajr.sion into what the Afghans claim as their territory was, they maintain, the act of 
local forces and was not ordered by Moscow. Moreover, nothing proves that the island 
occupied was in tact Afghan, and whether it was or no can only be decided by a mixed 
commission to be appointed under the terms of the treaty of the 28th February, 1921. 
Nevertheless, as an act of courtesy and with a view to demonstrating the sincerity of 
their attachment to the Afghan people, the Soviet Government were prepared to withdraw 
their forces and to allow the disputed area to be occupied by an Afghan detachment. 

8. The Minister retorted that whether or no local Tajiks took possession of the 
island, the presence in it of regular Soviet troops was established. Nor could the second 
contention of the Soviet Government be upheld in that even the Tsarist Government 
had recognised Afghanistan’s right to the island in dispute. It had, indeed, at one 
time been within the Russian zone, hut the main channel of the Amu-Daria had changed 
its bed, and, as a consequence, ownership had passed to Afghanistan in virtue of treaty 
stipulations (I have no record of the treaty to which Mohammed Hashim refers, but I 
presume it was one of the Anglo-Russian protocols of 1887 or thereabouts) 

4. The appeal of the Soviet Government to the Russo-Afghan treaty of 1921 
invites attention to an instrument which is notable in that it has every appearance of 
having been drafted with the express object of provoking an interminable succession of 
incidents analogous to the one which has recently taken place in Badakhshan. 1 am 
appending a translation of clause 9 of this treaty, which seems to have been worded as if 
it is merely for the purpose of creating frontier conflicts. Clause 7, too, would seem to 
have the definite object of encouraging confusion in countries contiguous to Russia 
having a heterogeneous population, such as Afghanistan, since it binds the Afghan 
Goveimment to approve beforehand the action of any of the “ nations of the east ” which 
may invoke the principle of self-determination in support of a demand for independence. 

5. I should say that Mohammed Hashim entirely fails to respond to the profes¬ 
sions of affection for his country which, according to M. Chicherin, have stimulated the 
Soviet Government to yield in the matter of the Badakhshan incident. When discussing 
the contiict with me he expressed himself as so disgusted with the action of the Soviet 
Government in this and other matters that he wished to play no part in settling the 
dispute, and only desired to lea\e a post so distasteful as the one which he now occupies 
in Moscow. He returned to the subject of what is always the burthen of our conver¬ 
sations, the urgent necessity which exists for Great Britain and Afghanistan to arrive 
at a condition of intimacy which will preclude the possibility of Russian aggression. 
Of such an understanding he had, he declares, always been a partisan, for he and his 
brother lived some twenty years in India and received there nothing but kindness In 
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the bad years after the war, when Anglo-Afghan relations were at their worst he still 
retained his belief in the desirability of Afghanistan throwing in her lot with England, 
but it would have been useless and indeed harmful for him or his brother to manifest 
their sympathies at the time. Now the position has changed, and all Afghans who 
have any affection for their country, realising the menace coming from the north, turn 
to Great Britain. As far as he is concerned, he would gladly go at any time to Paris 
and place the information he has accumulated at the disposal of his brother, should he 
only have the assurance that by so doing he would contribute towards the realisation of 
the object which he has at heart. 

I have, &c. 

R. M. HODGSON. 

Enclosure in No. 20. 

Paragraph 9 of Treaty betioeen the R.S.F.S.R. and Afghanistan, concluded at 
Moscow on February 28, 1921. 

(Translation.) 

IN fulfilment of and in accordance with the promise of the Government of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic given by its head Lenin to the Plenipotentiary 
Minister of the High State of Afghanistan, Russia agrees to hand over to Afghanistan 
the territories of the frontier region which belonged to the latter in the past century 
with observance of the principle of justice and of the free expression of their will by the 
peoples inhabiting those territories. 

The procedure by which the majority of the permanent local population shall 
declare its will and the method of ascertaining its opinion shall be established by special 
agreement between both States through plenipotentiaries of both sides. 


[N 653/47/97] No. 21. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to M. Sthamer. 

Your Excellency, Foreign Office, February 22, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you, in reply to the enquiry which you made on 
the 12th February, that instructions have now been sent to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Kabul authorising him to use his good offices in such manner as he thinks most 
appropriate, not only (as he has already been doing, to see that Dr Sauer receives a 
fair trial, but also, should the result of the trial unfortunately result in a verdict of 
guilty, to endeavour to prevent the infliction of any unduly harsh sentence. 

2. To judge by reports received from Sir F. Humphrys, I fear that whatever the 
nature of the contact which the German Chargd d’Affaires at Kabul had with Dr. Sauer 
while he was attempting to escape, Dr. Grobba’s connection, such as it was, with the 
attempt has aroused prejudiced feeling against Dr. Sauer, and has made the task of 
securing leniency, or even justice, for him more difficult than it might have been '1 he 
German Government will no doubt consider this aspect of the case and the best means 
of mitigating the prejudice which seems to have arisen. The evidence in the case 
available to me is very conflicting, and 1 (ear that, in the circumstances, it might only 
weaken the chances of a satisfactory outcome were I to instruct Sir F. Humphrys to 
support his German colleague in pressing for Dr. Sauer’s unconditional release. 

I have, &c. 

AUSTEN CHAM BE K LAIN. 


[N 653/47/97] No. 22. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to Sir F. Humphrys (Kabul). 

(No. 8.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, February 23, 1926. 

ON the 12th February the German Ambassador asked that you might be given 
instructions to endeavour to secure Dr. Sauer’s release. He has been informed that 
instructions are being sent to you authorising you to use your good offices in such 
manner as you think most appropriate, not only to see that Dr. Sauer receives a 
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fair trial, but also, should the trial unfortunately result in a verdict of guilty, to 
endeavour to prevent the infliction of any unduly harsh sentence. 

His Excellency was also informed that 1 considered that whatever the nature 
of the contact which Dr. Grobba had at Kabul with Dr. Sauer, while he was 
attempting to escape, that contact had prejudiced Afghan feeling and made the 
task of securing leniency, or even justice more difficult. The German Government 
would not doubt consider this aspect of the case and the best means of mitigating 
this prejudice. He was further told that in view of the very conflicting evidence, it 
might only weaken the chances of a satisfactory outcome if you were instructed to 
support Dr. Grobba in pressing for Dr. Sauer’s unconditional release. 


[N 922/43/97] No. 23. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir A usten Chamberlain.—(Receioed February 25.) 

(No. 37.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, February 24, 1926. 

REFERENCE to recent correspondence beginning with my telegram No. 161 
and ending with Government of India's telegram No. 320 S. Present political 
atmosphere in Kabul suggests extreme distrust of Russia, and tendency to gravitate 
towards Great Britain. If we play our cards carefully 1 think that elimination 
of Russians from Afghan Air Force will be gradually secured though not immediately. 
We have gone so far in the matter of (Murphy’s) aeroplanes that I recommend that 
we should not delay the despatch to Kabul by road of these derelict machines with 
reasonable quantity of spares. But I suggest that future supplies to Afghanistan, 
through India, of aeroplanes and aviation stores (even if they include high-grade 
petrol) should be controlled by notification under Aircraft Act. On assumption 
that there is no pressing urgency, this method appears to have merit of introducing 
checking of general application, to which special notice of the Afghan Government 
need not be drawn until it suits our purpose, and then only in informal and friendly 
manner. If we take our stand on the word “ordinarily ’’ we should be picking out 
Afghanistan as special objective, and should presumably have to call Afghan 
Government’s attention at once to extraordinary state of affairs, as further delay 
would weaken our case. This would cause resentment, and might even retard the 
elimination of Russian airmen. At my next audience with Ameer I propose on 
authority of your telegram No. 41 to discuss in frank and friendly spirit general 
question of employment of Russian personnel in south-eastern zone. 


[N 440/47/97] No. 24. 

Sir A listen Chamberlain to Sir F. llnmphrys (Kabul). 

(No. 9.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, February 24, 1926. 

YOUR despatch dated the 6th January, No. 1. 

I approve your action. 


[N 950/47/97] No. 25. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received February 28.) 

(No. 39.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, February 26, 1926. 

YOUR telegram No. 8. 

Grobba visited me yesterday and expressed apprehension that court might pass 
orders of qisas in Sauer’s case. This would mean handing over accused to heirs of 
deceased, who would be at liberty to pardon him or cut hi^ throat. 

This barbarous procedure was unfortunately accepted by Italian Minister in 
Piparno case, and I consider it essential, on grounds of humanity and decency, 
that it should never be repeated in the case of foreign subjects. I shall take what 
steps I can immediately to ensure that right to inflict punishment is limited to State 






by order of competent court. If Grobba’s fears are realised, I propose to associate 
myself with him in a very strong protest to Afghan Government to prevent order for 
qisa being carried into effect. My French colleague informs me that he is willing 
to do the same. Grobba tells me that he will probably be recalled shortly. This 
would, in my opinion, provide best hope of leniency for accused. 


[N 946/151/97] No. 26. 

Sir F. Humphry s to Sir .1 us ten Chamberlain.—(Received March 1.) 

(No. 11.) 

Sir, Kabul, February 1, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of Afghan internal events during the period the 15th July, 1925, to the 15th January, 

1926. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. IT. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 26. 

Summary of the Coarse and Tendency of A fghan Interned Events during the Period 
July 15, 1925, to January 15, 1926. 

SINCE the last report on internal events in Afghanistan was submitted in July 
last the condition of the country has been peaceful on the whole. Echoes of the Khost 
rebellion are fast dying away and are only heard in a few isolated incidents. The 
last actual attack reported was in July, when a small lashkar of Zadran and Tanni 
tribesmen fell on a body of Afghan troops on the inarch and looted a certain amount 
of treasure. A settlement of accounts with the tribes in general appears to have been 
completed, and only the cases of a few individual leaders are outstanding. Jannat 
Khan, a leading Zadran, who was sentenced to imprisonment in lieu of the death 
penalty by the Ameer at his darbar of last May, was finally relieved of his anxiety 
as to Ids fate in November, when he was suddenly put to death. The Ahmedzai 
Ghilzais of Altimur, whose banishment to Turkestan was reported in my last 
despatch on internal events, were met in a pitiable condition by the military attache 
in July 250 miles from Kabul on their way to exile. Their lands in Altimur have 
been handed over for the time being to members of the Wartlak tribe, who, as might 
be expected, receive an unpleasant amount of attention from the fellow-tribesmen of 
the banished Ahmedzais. 

2. Uacoities and tribal lighting have, as usual, been frequent in various parts 
of the country. The Mahsud and VVazir colonists ably maintain their quarrelsome 
reputation. In an affair at Logar between Mahsuds and the local inhabitants, three 
Logaris were killed, while more recently a fight between Shahjui Wazirs and 
Suleiman Khel Ghilzais resulted in a casualty list of fifteen or sixteen killed and 
many wounded. The road between Kabul and Torklnim, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jalalabad, has been the scene of several robberies from wayfarers and 
caravans; eleven robbers from the Jabal-us-Saraj neighbourhood were recently 
hanged; Lag'hman, Kandahar and Zemindawar have all upheld their name for 
violent crime. Rumours of disaffection in Badakhshan were rife in Kabul in 
December, and gained credence in view of the simultaneous Russian aggression or? 
the Oxus, but the meagre information which has subsequently struggled through from 
that province suggests that these rumours were exaggerated. 

3. Nothing, therefore, that has appeared on the surface of Afghan history 
during the last six months is of a character to cause undue anxiety. The under¬ 
currents of Afghan political life, however, How less smoothly. From several distinct 
sources stories reach me of the Ameer’s unpopularity in the country generally, and 
in Kabul in particular, and of the intrigues which aim at undermining his position. 
It was reliably reported in September that he had been perturbed by anonymous 
letters demanding a Constitution, and had discussed the question with his Council, 
without, however, coming to any decision. An episode of the present Oxus frontier 
incident is an interesting indication of the Ameer’s own misgivings as to the stability 
of his position. When discussions between the Afghan Government and the Russian 
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Minister were at their stormiest, the Ameer surrendered the helm of affairs to his 
War Minister, Muhammad Wali Khan, and retired below-decks to consider, as he 
gave out, the results of his recent visit to Ghazni. Though too much a master ever 
to hand over the real direction of affairs to another, he is too much a Pathan 
cheerfully to face the risk of ridicule which a diplomatic fiasco might call down on 
the head of the man ostensibly responsible for it. His position is, indeed, a difficult 
one. He knows well that he cannot afford to give up the benefits that he draws from 
Russia without being assured of getting something similar from Great Britain in 
return. To steer a middle course would be a delicate task enough in favourable con¬ 
ditions ; lie may well feel anxiety when he ponders that in time of trouble he could 
count on only the most lukewarm support of many of the big Sardars of Kabul and 
on the doubtful loyalty of some of his Ministers. 

4. Peculation among public officials appears to be definitely on the increase, 
and it is to be feared that the standard is set by those in the highest position. Sardar 
Kabir Jan, the Ameer’s youngest brother, who is Director of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment, retains for his own use by far the greater part of the money voted annually for 
the alleviation of the sick. His conduct has disgusted the German doctors employed 
by the Afghan Government, and two of them state that they do not intend to renew 
their contracts. 

Mir Muhammad Hasliim, an admittedly able Finance Minister, sees to it that 
a just portion of the country’s revenues trickles from the public purse into his own.- 
In every contract that is given for Government supplies or public works, a percentage 
is unblushingly added as the perquisite of the two or three officials concerned. Even 
the “ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi,” the semi-official newspaper of Jalalabad, is preaching 
vehemently against the growing corruption of public life. 

It may be of interest to take a cursory glance at some of the other leading figures 
mffthe stage. Abdul Aziz Khan, who has been Minister of the Interior since Mullah 
Ghulam Muhammad retired into the life of a private man of business, seems to have 
fallen under the Ameer’s displeasure. As recently as last July he was a sufficiently 
grata persona to be appointed representative of the Ameer in Kabul during the 
latter’s absence at Istalif. In October he was selected by the Ameer to accompany 
him on his visit to Kandahar, and, preceding the Royal car by a clay or two, he 
appears to have had time to arrange a self-denying ordinance there with his old 
enemy, Muhammad Sarwar Khan, now Governor of Kandahar, each engaging not 
to tell the Ameer the stories he knew against the other. It is supposed, however, 
that tales of Abdul Aziz’s behaviour when introducing the Nizamnama to Kandahar 
two years ago reached the ears of the Ameer from a secret source. On their return 
to Kabul, Abdul Aziz retired to his house and has not been seen outside it since., His 
place as the Ameer’s alter ego has been taken by the War Minister, Muhammad Wali 
Khan, whose interest in military matters is of the slightest, but who bears a high 
reputation as an adviser in the general affairs of the country. Muhammad Wali 
Khan acted as the Ameer’s representative in Kabul during the latter’s absence in 
Kandahar, and is again playing this role during the present Russian crisis. 

The Minister for Commerce, Abdul Hacli, late Afghan Minister in London, has 
put himself at the head of the “Young Afghan’’ party, perhaps as a sincere 
republican, perhaps as an agent [provocateur ior the Ameer. His one undoubted 
virtue is that he has a healthy hate for all foreigners. Neither Faiz Muhammad, 
Education Minister, nor the department he represents is of much account. The rosy 
descriptions of education in Afghanistan published during the last few w'eeks by 
Indian newspapers from copy supplied by the Afghan delegates to the University 
Conference at Aligarh are, I fear, merely flowers of speech. The 300 State-aided 
primary schools which have been pointed to with pride supply little that is worthy of 
the name of education ; the French and (ierman schools in Kabul are sadlv hampered 
by mutual jealousies, and the people on the whole are apathetic on the subject. 

The latest recruit to the Foreign Office is Sardar-i-Ala Abdul Aziz, late Afghan 
Minister in Teheran, who was talked of as a successor to Mahmud Tarzi as Foreign 
Minister, but has actually been appointed Joint Under-Secretary. Even in this 
position he is sadly overplaced, as he is deaf and seems to be lacking in intelligence. 
Mahmud Tarzi himself still lives in a state of suspended resignation, and gives mo 
the impression of having lost interest in his work. 

Of the Ameer’s brothers, Inayatulla persistently refuses to accept a portfolio, 
and is evidently mistrusted by the Ameer, who never leaves Kabul without taking 
Inayatulla with him. Hayatulla’s health seems to have been affected by his recent 
motor accident. Tie takes no interest in public life, and allows Justice, of which he 
is Minister, to take its own course. 
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questions. It is significant that the Ameer took no disciplinary action against these 
men, but left their cases for decision —sine die —by the Council. 

The Ameer dashed the hopes of the Kandahar people that their arrears of 
revenue would be remitted, explaining that he could not throw a burden on the public 
revenues by granting them remissions He dealt very severely with gangs of thieves 
and robbers who had been terrorising the whole neighbourhood. Several were 
executed, others imprisoned, and the sanctuary of Khirqa Sharif—a veritable den 
of thieves—was declared out of bounds for evildoers. 

His Majesty took the opportunity of preaching a sermon on Moslem unity. The 
tribal jealousies of Durrani and Ghilzai, the schism of Shiah and Sunni, the selfish¬ 
ness of nationalism, were all denounced. “ Love your neighbours as yourself,” was 
his text, but he made it clear that “ neighbours ” meant “ Moslem neighbours.” He 
did not consider it illogical to say, a day or two later, when advocating the joint 
education of Hindus and Mahometans, that everyone who lives in Afghanistan, 
iriespective of his religion, is an Afghan, and there is no distinction of persons. 

On the 16th November, the Ameer returned to Kabul, having spent over a month 
in Kandahar. He was so struck by the eloquence of the address presented to him at 
his farewell durbar, that he announced his intention of paying the city another visit 


in the spring. 

8 The move of the Ameer and his Court to Jalalabad, which had been fixed 
up about the end of December, was cancelled on account of the Russian crisis. This 
incident, which has been the subject of a separate despatch, is not yet closed, and, 
unless brought to a conclusion satisfying to Afghan pride, may well lead to a 
distinct change in the orientation of Afghan policy. 

9. In June and July Major Harvey-Kelly, military attach^, made an 
interesting journey to Ma'zar-i-Sharif; in September, accompanied by Major 
Thorburn, Legation surgeon, I visited Kandahar, via Ghazni. Descriptions of both 
these iournevs are given in annexures to this despatch.* 

1 ‘ F. H. HUMPLTRYS. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 26. 

Notes on a Tour from Kabul to Chuman, via Ghazni and Kandahar, 

ON the 6th September I left Kabul by the direct route for Kandahar, 
accompanied by Major H. Hay Thorburn, C.I.E., I.M.S., Legation surgeon, and 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub Ali, Oriental secretary. Two days previously the 
Ameer had tried hard to dissuade me from attempting the journey on the ground 
that the road was unfit for motor traffic and was unsafe. 1 had reason to believe 
that His Majesty’s real objection was to be found in his reluctance to allow me to see 
the condition of the country with my own eyes, and in a feeling of jealousy that I 
was to make the journey before he had performed it himself. I pointed out tire 
necessity for my paying a visit to the British consulate at Kandahar, and he finally 
gave his consent, but insisted on my party being accompanied by an Afghan escort 

2. The transport consisted of two touring cars, a Crossley tender, and a light 
American lorry containing an Afghan captain and six armed soldiers. The journey 
to Ghazni, via the Maiclan and Wardak valleys, was accomplished in six hours 
without incident. The surface of the unmetalled road was generally excellent except 
from mile 5 to mile 20. where a gradual ascent leads to the Arghandeh Pass 
(7,600 ft.). At Shaikhabad (mile 46) the bridge over the Wardak, which lower down 
becomes the Logar River, had recently been rebuilt. It was burned by the rebels in 
the Khost rebellion, and we reflected that, if communications with Jalalabad had 
been similarly cut. the plight of the capital in August 1924 would have been 
extremely precarious. 

From Shaikhabad (6,800 ft.) the wild but pleasant Wardak Valley slopes gently 
up to a point (9,000 ft.) about 3 miles north-west of the Slier Dahan Pass. The road 
then descends in. well-graded curves to the Ghazni River. The survey map shows 
incorrectly that the road still follows the old and shorter track through the Sher 
Dalian Pass (9,400 ft). Piquets of Afghan cavalry sent out specially from Ghazni 
were stationed at frequent intervals in this neighbourhood. 

* For report on Major Harvey-Kelly’a tour aee “ Further Correspondence respecting Afghanistan," 
Part V, No. 51. 
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3. The citadel of Ghazni (7,300 ft.), both when first sighted at a distance of 
about 12 miles and at a closer view through the trees of the valley, has a somewhat 
majestic appearance. The town, however, which clusters beneath it behind high 
walls is indescribably filthy, and everything—moat, battlements, houses, shops and 
streets—seemed to have reached the limit to which human negligence can go. The 
population is chiefly Tajik and Ghilzai. The garrison at the time of our visit was 
said to consist of 2,400 infantry, but we suspected that one-sixth of this number 
would be nearer the mark. 

After paying a visit to the tomb and minars of Sultan Mahmud, we proceeded 
2 miles outside the city to a spacious residence built as a fort, with a pleasant garden 
surrounded by a 30-ft. wall, which had been placed at our disposal. The late owner, 
Brigadier Abdul Ahmed Khan, was murdered a few years ago by the Governor of 
the Southern Province. Here we were received by the principal civil and military 
officials and a guard of honour The distance, as shown by the speedometer, was 
91 miles. 

4. Next morning we started at dawn on the 138-mile journey to Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai. At mile 110 a halt was made to inspect the battlefield of Ahmed Khel 
(April 1880), which is situated about 6 miles to the west of the present road. An 
old Ghilzai with whom I conversed told me that he had been attached for intelligence 
work to Sir Donald Stewart’s force, and that the greybeards of the village still told 
stories of the Afghan defeat; but he added, with a smile, “ I was present also at 
Maiwand.” 

The route now lay through the heart of the Ghilzai country, which is generally 
so wild and barren that one could fully sympathise with the instinct which impels 
this powerful tribe to migrate annually to the plains of India for a livelihood. The 
unattractive looking scrub, however, was dotted with immense flocks of fat-tailed 
sheep and camels, and large encampments of black tents which we met with here and 
there-^fclose to the road showed that the Powindnhs were already on the march. 
Everywhere we were received with the greatest cordiality (the Afghan lorry being 
some miles behind), and one huge Ghilzai chief even went so far as to bend down and 
kiss my hand Mukkar, the half-way house, was passed at mile 156. 

5. At Shahjui, 29 miles further on, we looked with interest at the Wazir 
outlaw settlement. Some Tokhi Ghilzais told me with great indignation that they 
had been expropriated to find room for these Avorthless colonists, who were an 
unmitigated scourge to the whole neighbourhood, and made their living by theft. 
No Wazir, they said, understood the rudiments of agriculture. In fact, this colony 
had already reduced the revenue of the tract from 800 to 100 kharwars of grain 
per annum by their execrable farming, and they prophesied that the Ameer would 
soon send them back in disgrace to Waziristan. 

6. We reached Kalat-i Ghilzai (mile 229) at dusk and encamped in a garden 
below the fort, where we were received by the colonel commanding the troops, and 
a guard of honour. Next morn ins' the colonel showed us round the fort, which, 
though imposing enough at a distance, is extremely ill-kept and dilapidated. It 
contained the filthiest bazaar I have even seen, and it would be out of the question 
to stay the night in such surroundings. The colonel told me that the garrison was 
400 infantry and two guns, but this appeared to be a large overestimate unless the 
majority were absent on leave. 

After breakfast we started for Kandahar, and after 7 miles reached the 
interesting dyke which marks the boundary between Ghilzai and Durrani territory. 
Here we were met by an escort of Afghan cavalry, which had ridden the 70 odd miles 
from Kandahar during the previous night. Cavalry piquets between this point and 
Kandahar were met with at intervals. 

7. A brick tower called Tirandaz at mile 259 was the next object of interest. 
The local people told me that it had boon built by Ahmed Shah, the first Durrani 
King, to mark the spot whore lie had killed a ravine deer with an arrow at a distance 
of 3,000 yds. At mile 282 we entered the valley of Kandahar, at its eastern end 
a treeless wilderness relieved only by a few patches of green where a karez (artesian 
well) found its way to the surface. All the houses were dome-shaped owing to the 
absence of timber, and built of mud. 

Twenty-six miles further on the shady outskirts of Kandahar afforded a most 
welcome contrast, and shortly afterwards we entered the city by the Idgah Gate 
and pulled up at the British consulate, which is pleasantly situated in the best 
quarter of the town adjoining the Governor’s residence. The journey of 310 miles 
had occupied twenty-eight hours; and we believed ourselves to be the first British 
officers who had travelled that road since Lord Roberts’ famous march of twenty- 
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four days in 1880. For an unmetalled road, the surface was generally in a fair 
condition and the gradients uniformly easy; but most of the bridges were damaged, 
if not entirely broken, and the diversions bv which the cars were able to cross the 
beds of streams without much difficulty in the dry season, would be impassable for 
days together during the melting of the snows or after heavy rain. Similarly, the 
numerous cuttings through soft ground would be very difficult for motor transport 
to negotiate in wet weather. The alignment appeared suitable for a railway, and 
the present track might easily be made into a good motor road. Iron telegraph poles 
had been erected for 70 miles at intervals between Kabul and Mukkar, and the old 
telephone line carried on wooden posts, which was formerly laid as far as Kandahar, 
had been completely dismantled beyond Ghazni. One was struck by the almost total 
absence of posts for road protection, and it is obvious that a journey without escort 
or piquets through such inhospitable country would be very hazardous. 

8. The Governor of Kandahar, Sardar Muhammad Sarwar Khan, and staff 
called on me on the evening of my arrival, and I returned his call next morning. He 
afterwards entertained us to a sumptuous banquet at the palace, and accompanied 
me in my car on three occasions for drives in the neighbourhood. The Governor, 
after an extremely nervous start, became very affable, and I was able to settle 
amicably with him many local problems which had been a source of embarrassment 
to His Majesty’s consul. 

Kandahar City appears to be well built, and is much better kept than Kabul. 
The Ameer, however, has since informed me that he disapproves of the site and 
intends to build another city near Chihil Dukhteran, where Lord Roberts’ army was 
encamped in 1880. This seems quite unnecessary. The present town, which was 
built by Ahmed Shah Durrani in the middle of the 18th century, occupies an excellent 
site, and is a great improvement on the old cities built by Alexander the Great and 
Nadir Shah, the Persian. 



9. Four days were spent in Kandahar, and visits were paid to Chihilzina, a 
staircase cut out of the solid rock by the Emperor Babar; the site of Lord Roberts’ 
battle of Kandahar, and the beautiful valley of the Arghandab; the gold-mine 
2 miles out, which appears to be derelict; and the palace at Kokharan, 10 miles 
along the Herat Road, which was specially built at great cost to accommodate the 
late Ameer for two days, and has remained unoccupied ever since. From the roof 
of this building the Maiwand hills were clearly visible. In Kandahar itself the most 
interesting buildings arc the tomb of Ahmed Shah and the Khirqa Sharif, which is 
said to contain a robe worn by the Prophet Mahomet. The story goes that this robe 
was obtained by stratagem from the King of Bokhara, who was requested by Timur 
Shah, the second of the Durrani Kings, to send it for his inspection. It was never 
returned. The garden in which the Khirqa Sharif is preserved has until recently 
been used as a sanctuary for the most desperate criminals, but the Ameer recently 
had all these refugees removed from the holy precincts, and executed. The Govern¬ 
ment buildings in the city are greatly superior to those of Kabul, and the Ameer is 
said to have remarked on his return from his recent visit that Kandahar would be 
more suitable as the capital of Afghanistan. 

On the last day of our stay we were entertained by the five generals of the 
Kandahar Division at the local army headquarters, formerly occupied by Sir Donald 
Stewart. So far as 1 could ascertain, the local garrison did not exceed 200, or one 
general to every forty men. 

The main anxiety of the people of the country through which we passed seemed 
to be the evasion of payment of any taxes to theAfghau Government. In this they 
appeared to be singularly successful. 

10. On the 13th September we left for Chaman. This route was described by 
Mr. R. R. Maconaehie, C.I.E., in enclosure No. 2 to my despatch No. 2, dated the 
6th January, 1923. The road surface was abominable in spite of recent repairs, 
but a good motor road, or even a railway along the bank of the Dori River, should 
not present any serious engineering difficulties. 

At mile 328 the dry stony bed of the Arghastan River was crossed. The local 
inhabitants informed us that, in the months of January and February, this river 
sometimes carried of stream of 8 ft. deep, and boats had to be used for the conveyance 
of passengers across the deep channel. 

Wc passed hundreds of donkeys carrying large baskets of fruit for the Quetta 
market. Fruit carried by this means must lose 70 per cent, of its value during ihe 
three hot days’ journey to Chaman. A motor lorry service, connecting with the 
special train of refrigerator vans which already runs every night in the season from 
Chaman to Quetta, should prove a very profitable venture. 
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In a particularly wild stretch of country about half-way to Chaman, near the 
Ghalo Kotal, or Pass of Robbers, we descried an enormous wolf in the act of stalking 
a flock of sheep, while the shepherd slept under a rock near by. As the car 
•approached we called out to the shepherd, and the wolf cantered sulkily away to the 
mountains. Was this an allegory? Might the sleeping shepherd be the Ameer, the 
flock his unsuspecting people, and the wolf the old bear from the north in Soviet 
disguise? Whatever the answer, the people in the car felt that their arrival on the 
scene was not untimely. 

We reached Chaman in seven hours, having completed the distance of 379 miles 
from Kabul in thirty-five hours’ actual travelling by the first motor car which had 
attempted the through journey, and motored to Quetta the same afternoon. 

It was a good advertisement for Austin and Crossley products, and a great 
achievement on the part of Mr. Stranger, Legation garage superintendent, who 
piloted us through. The American lorry conveying our Afghan escort could not 
stay the distance, and was seen no more. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS 


| N 988/47/97] No. 27. 

Sir F. Himphnjs to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received March 2.) 

(No. 40.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul , March 1, 1926. 

MY telegram No. 39. 

Sauer case is not proceeding very satisfactorily owing largely to palpable 
falsehoods and misguided tactics employed by the defence. 

At audience, which Ameer gave me to-day, he complained that the Germans, 
especially Grobba, had gravely prejudiced the case by their discreditable behaviour. 
I said that accused should not be made to suffer for deeds of others, whatever they 
might be, and argued that there were clear grounds for leniency. 

I impressed upon the Ameer that the order for qisas would convey most 
deplorable impression of Afghan procedure to outer world. Ameer replied that it 
was impossible to eliminate qisas from Afghan legal code at present, but he hoped 
to do so later. I insisted that foreigners were entitled to be protected against 
barbarous adherence to somewhat obvious revenge. Finally, Ameer gave me private 
assurance that death penalty could not be exacted. 

I understand that Grobba did not receive invitation to official reception on 
28th February, and by allowing Schwager, his secretary, to represent his Legation; 
he has apparently abdicated his position as German Charge d’Affaires in 
Afghanistan. 


[N 980/47/97] No. 28. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 3.) 

&ir, India Office, March 3, 1926. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
iniormation of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from 
t'ne Government of India, dated the 3rd March, respecting the qisas custom in 
Afghanistan 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 28. 

Government ol India to India Office. 

(No. 411-S.) 

(Telegraphic.) . Delhi, March 1, 1926. 

KATODON No. 39. 

While we of course agree that, qisas is a barbarous procedure, it would seem 
unadvisablo to press for its discontinuance so long as Afghan Civil Code and 
procedure are in themselves barbarous. It apparently provides the only means 
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whereby manslaughter can be settled by payment of blood money, and, as the 
relatives of the deceased would presumably always be susceptible to official pressure, 
it in effect enables the Ameer to satisfy the requirements of the law and thereby 
save his face without proceeding to extremes. We should therefore like to discuss 
the matter further with the Minister on his approaching visit to Delhi before this 
emergency exit is permanently closed and the Afghan Government are forced back 
on the infliction of penalties under their local code, which, as it stands, seems even 
more dangerous for the accused (vide Kabul despatch No. 43 of 1924) Meanwhile, 
the Minister would no doubt do his best to make the Afghan Government realise 
that extreme measures, under qisas, would call down on them the execration of the 
civilised world, and to bring home to them the absolute necessity for ensuring a 
settlement by blood money before the order for qisas is given. 

(Repeated to Kabul.) 


[N 1014/47/97] No. 29. 

Sir F. Humphry s to Sir Austen Chamberlain,—(Received March 3.) 

(No. 41.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, March 2, 1926. 

MY telegram No. 40. 

Trial of Sauer. Case was resumed to-day. Witnesses for defence stated to 
the judge that they had been bribed by the German Legation to give false evidence, 
and produced sovereigns in court as proof. I do not believe this, and it seems that 
Afghans, including counsel for defence, are playing carefully rehearsed part in order 
to humiliate Grobba and make the case against the accused more critical than it 
really is. Grobba visited me to-day, and seemed very despondent about the issue. 
He told me that he had received orders of recall from Berlin, but no date had been 
fixed for his departure. He said that Feigel, who has previously served at 
Constantinople and Tiflis, had been nominated as German Minister at Kabul. In 
answer to my enquiry, he said that this had been communicated to the Afghan 
Government through their Minister at Berlin. I told him of my conversation 
yesterday with Ameer, and said that I was now confident that Sauer would be 
leniently treated. Grobba expressed gratitude. 

Next hearing is fixed for 6th March, when medical evidence will be taken. I 
consider that one of two things will happen. Either case will be compounded for 
money payment, or accused will be sentenced to term of imprisonment, which will be 
remitted at the request of the German Government on the arrival of the new 
Minister. I have arranged an interview with Tarzi on 4th March. 


[N 1087/43/97] No. 30. 

Sir F. Hum'phrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.--(Received March 6.) 

(No. 43.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, March 2, 1926 

MY telegram No. 37. 

At yesterday’s audience I had satisfactory talk with Ameer about Russian 
aviators. 1 said that, owing to recent slump in Russian stock in Afghanistan, it 
was likely that Soviet would be more anxious than ever to work for deterioration of 
Anglo-Afghan relations. I relied upon His Majesty to prevent opportunity being 
afforded the Soviet of producing tension between our two countries by means of 
Russian personnel in south-eastern Afghanistan. 1 asked for definite assurance on 
this point. After a long discussion, Ameer gave me solemn promise that Russian 
airmen would never be allowed to visit Kandahar, Ghazni or Jalalabad, except on 
temporary duty to carry mail to and from Kabul when he was on tour. They would 
not be permitted to fly anywhere beyond the direct line between those places and the 
capital or to remain for a day anywhere in the south-eastern zone, except when in 
personal attendance on himself. I expressed personal gratification at this assurance, 
and suggested that there was considerable risk in employing subjects of neighbouring 
countries to man Afghan air force. It seemed to me that a few competent experts 
from some disinterested country to look after his aeroplanes would be a sounder 
investment. Ameer agreed and promised he would get rid of every Russian out of his 
air service as soon as he could obtain efficient substitutes. He deplored the great 



expense involved in maintenance of air force, and hoped that the Afghan pupils, 
whom lie had sent abroad to study aviation, would soon return. He proposed sending 
others to be trained in countries such as France and Italy. 

YVe then discussed Urta Tagai case, and Ameer assured me that lie would have 
been compelled by public opinion to go to war if Russians had repudiated the original 
promise made by Btark and had refused, to accept his reasonable demands. This was 
test case, and if he had acquiesced in the Russian demands that island should be 
considered as no mail’s land, pending finding of commission, these tactics would have 
been repeated in other parts of Northern Afghanistan. 1 strongly controverted the 
view that war would have been anything but a disastrous solution, and insisted on 
the necessity for settling such disputes by diplomacy. Ameer replied that he was 
confident that the island would be proved to belong to Afghanistan, and stated that 
the Afghans were prepared to resist by force the absorption of any part of tlieir 
country, lie gratefully acknowledged the friendly advice and moderating influence 
of His Majesty's Legation. He was frankly puzzled by Russia’s aggressive action, 
which had destroyed the work of years at a blow. He asked me to try to discover the 
motives which lay behind it, and to communicate my conclusions confidentially to 
him. 

Ameer said that he would probably pay very short visit to Jalalabad after the 
Nauroz, 21st March. He promised me that he would not interview the jirgas of 
Afridi or other British tribesmen, though he could not refuse to see individuals who 
might come to visit him. 

When I took my leave, after three hours’ very intimate talk, Ameer made 
extravagant professions of his personal friendship for myself and his reliance on the 
soundness and sincerity of my advice. While 1 do not, of course, accept such an 
expression of confidence at its face value, the friendliness recently shown to members 
of the British Legation by Afghans of all classes has been very remarkable. 

Airiefer concluded by asking me to convey a personal message to his Excellency 
the Viceroy when I went to Delhi. 

[N 1088/47/97] No. 31. 

Sir F. Htmphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received March 6.) 

(No. 44.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, March 4, 1926. 

I SUBMIT the following observations on Government of India's telegram 
No. 411 S. Afghan code apparently provides for various kinds of punishment for. 
unintentionally causing death. My objections to qisas, as practised in Afghanistan, 
which I should feel bound to press to the utmost in case of any British subject are : — 

1. life of accused is placed entirely at caprice of private individual. Customary 

method employed in Piparno’s case was brutal and degrading in the 
extreme. 

2. Afghan Government would consider itself automatically absolved from 

responsibility if accused was killed as result of the acceptance of qisas. 

3. Accused's right of appeal goes by the board. 

4. Under Afghan law it is not emergency exit but merely preliminary stage in 

judicial proceedings, to be followed by State sentence. In other words, 
accused’s life maybe placed in jeopardy twice instead of once. 

5. It is not applicable in converse cases under Afghan law. 

6. Barbarous and impossible precedent in first open trial of a foreigner held in 

Afghanistan would be created. 

Line I have taken with Ameer’s Foreign Minister and Governor of Kabul (with 
Grobba’s full concurrence) is that if accused is not acquitted complainant should be 
given final opportunity of claiming blood-money without option of killing. After 
this formality has been fulfilled, punishment, if any, of the accused should be pro¬ 
nounced by the court and carried out by the State, subject to decision in the appeal. 
All three have agreed that the course I advise is reasonable and humane. Even if 
accused is condemned to death by lower court, I am confident that he would be let off 
on appeal. I trust that my action will be approved now that detailed reasons, 
hitherto unavailable to the Government of India, have been explained. 
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[N 1083/46/97] 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received March 8.) 

(No. 13.) 

Sir, Kabul, February 11, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit a copy of the diary of the military attache to 
this Legation for the week ending the 5th February, 1926. # 

2. I have no comments to offer. 

3. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 

Enclosure in No. 32. 

Extract from the Diary of the Military Attache, British Legation, Kabul, 
for the Week ending February 5, 1926. 

1. The Urta Tagai Situation. 

(a.)—(1.) ON the 3rd February, 1926, an agreement was signed by the Russian 
Minister and the Afghan Foreign Minister as follows :— 

Russia to evacuate Urta Tagai. 

Afghanistan to garrison the island with a force not greater than that evicted by 
the Russians, i.e., one “ baluk ’’ (platoon), fifty rides. 

A joint Russo-Afghan Commission to be appointed to enquire into the actual 
ownership of the island and to fix the responsibility for the “ incident.” 

The commission to report within six months. 

(2.) The Russian members of the commission are : — 

Raskolnikoff: Minister in Kabul from July 1921 to November 1923; 

latterly of the middle-eastern section of the Kumiuteru. 

Postnikoff: Consul at Mazar-i-Sharif. 

J. Rix : Of the Kabul Legation. 

None of these are out-and-out “ Reds.” The first was at one time a Tsarist naval 
officer, and the others Tsarist military officers. 

(3.) The Afghan members of the joint commission are :— 

Mirza Muhammad Khan; Under-Secretary (“ Mo’in ”) in the Foreign Office. 
Kandak Misliar (battalion commander) Ali Akbar Khan: Late military 
attache at Moscow. 

Hafizullah Khan : Until recently in charge of Russian affairs at the Foreign 
Office. 

Mirza Muhammad Khan has travelled in Europe and America. He returned 
to Kabul a year ago. He preceded Ghulnm Nabi as Minister in Moscow. 

Kandak Mishar Ali Akbar Khan was for three years military attache at Moscow, 
having gone there in 1922, when Ghulam Nabi was appointed Minister. He is a great- 
grandson of Rahmdil Khan (son of Painda Khan, see Table IV of “ Who’s Who”), and 
is therefore a cousin of Tarzi, Foreign Minister. 

(b.) Final Negotiations. 

(1.) The final Afghan tactics to obtain the relaxation of the Russian attitude were :— 

The Shora (Cabinet) sent a letter to the Ameer stating that the nation was 
indignantly demanding of its representatives what steps had been taken in the matter. 
The Ameer passed the letter on to the Foreign Office, with orders that it be shown to 

Stark. 

(2.) This move was not pure bluff. It was impossible for the Ameer to have 
withdrawn from his standpoint, viz., that no commission could sit until the status quo 
had been restored. 


(3.) There is a great feeling of relief that the matter has, at any rate been staved 
off for the present. There is also a feeling of gratitude that the British influence was 
towards moderation, and not towards embroiling the two nations. 

(4.) The “ Aman-i-Afghan ” special issue of the 4th February announces the 
settlement in studiously moderate terms. 

(c.) Sardar Muhammad Wali Khan, War Minister and Commander-in-chief, 
states:— 

(l.) The island of Urta Tagai was formerly Bokharan. Alterations in the main 
channel of the river some years ago led to its occupation by Afghanistan. Bokhara 
sent a commission to investigate. At this time a channel of the river actually flowed 
north-west of Parkhar ^commonly called Farkhar). Afghanistan, however, only claimed 
territory which actually lay within the main channel, that is, the island of Urta Tagai. 
Bokhara admitted the claim. The letter admitting the claim is in the Foreign Office. 
On a previous occasion, in response to a Russian claim, Afghanistan had voluntarily 
relinquished land in Shighnan, where the course of the river had altered unfavourably 
to themselves. 

(2.) The normal population of Urta Tagai is twenty to twenty-five Tajik families, 
say, 100 to 150 souls. Since the Bokharan rebellion (1921) a large influx of Lakkai 
Uzbegs has taken place. The population is now 1,000 to 1,500 souls. 

Note .—Lakkai Uzbegs are of the Karategin (Gann) district. They arc the 
“ die-hards ” of the Basmachi. In September 1921 they were the backbone of 
the anti-Soviet forces. A few mouths later they were a thorn in Enver Pasha’s 
side. Ibrahim Beg, the Basmachi leader, and Sher Muhammad Beg (“ Kurshimat ”), 
his brother, are Lakkai chiefs. 

(3.) Urta Tagai is well timbered (willow) and has a certain amount of cotton and 
rice cultivation. Timber is exported thence. The villagers are in permanent buildings. 
Most of them are graziers. 

(4.) The island is sufficiently solid for a road to be made across it, but marshes 
exist, and it is not the most suitable site for a bridge. 

(5.) There is every hope that the commission will come to a unanimous agreement. 
Afghanistan made no claim she could not substantiate. Should the members of the 
commission fail to agree, recourse will be had to an arbitrator, but he hopes this will 
not be necessary. 

(6.) His personal opinion, not shared by the majority, is that the incident 
originated in independent action of local officers, without the sanction or approval of 
Moscow or of Stark. The first troops to occupy the island were Tajiks. These were 
later replaced by Russians. 

(7.) During the crisis every tribe in Afghanistan (including those of the Simt-i- 
Janubi) had offered assistance. 

(8.) A collision had been very narrowly averted. On one occasion the Russians 
had advanced to the south-west corner of the island. The local Afghan commander 
had been on the point of opening fire when they retired. 

This incident probably gave rise to the strong rumours in Kabul that the Russians 
had advanced in the direction of Rustaq. 

(9.) The Russians wished to extend the Bokhara-Termez railway along the 
northern bank of the river, with a bridge at Hazrat Imam. He considered this a 
suitable locality. 

2. Military. 

(a.) Movements of Troops and Munitions. 

(1.) On the 1st February a visit was paid to Jabal-us-Siraj. Owing to motor 
trouble, the return was made on the 2nd February. Between Kabul and Charikar the 
following were seen moving north :— 

(About) 250 camels \ Loaded with S.S.A. 

250 ponies j French and English mixed. 

4 pack guns. 

10 machine guns. 

Very few troops, except a few guards, accompanied. As a rain and snow storm 
continued throughout the day, troops may have been sheltering in sarais and villages. 
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There was a camp of about 2,000 infantry at Charikar. It had not moved on the 
2nd February. From Charikar the Ghorband route (via Bamian) was being used. 

(2.) Travellers from the north state that numbers of troops are on the march 
northwards of Bamian. 

(3.) Numbers of troops left Kabul on the night of the 2nd February. 

(b.) Personal. 

(1.) Intensive recruiting continues in the neighbourhood of Kabul. 

(2.) Troops moving to the north were given an advance of pay of 30 Kabuli 
rupees. Tlieir pay has been increased by 1 Kabuli rupee per mensem. That is, each 
man will receive free rations and 5 rupees per mensen. 

(3.) Troops under orders for the north were by no means enthusiastic at the 
prospect. Reports that many were openly saying that they would not fight the 
Russians were received. 

3. Air Force. 

(a.) Flights: Nil. 

(6.) Aerodromes : In Kabul, under snow. 

(c.) Personnel: While under suspension (information has not yet been received of 
their release) the Russian personnel ceased to wear the Afghan cap badge. They wore 
instead the Soviet sickle and hammer. 


[N 1422/46/97] No. 33. 

Extract from Diary of Military Attache at Kabul for iceeli ending February 26, 1926. 

(Enclosure to Kabul despatch No. 19 of March 1, 1926, received in Foreign Office, 
March 29, 1926.) 

4. Foreigners. 

(a.) Germans. —(i.) The Dr. Sauer case. 

Hearings of this case have been on 20th and 23rd February. The next is fixed 
for the 28th, when it is hoped to conclude the case. Should an appeal be lodged, the 
case may go before two more courts before being finally settled. It is hoped that it 
will not be necessary to carry it beyond this first, court. 

This is the first attempt in this country to hold a judicial enquiry with any 
regard to recognised procedure. The court is held in the office of the Vali of 
Kabul. There are three judges. Opposite them sits the prisoner, flanked by his 
vakil, an Afghau, and von Platen, behind the prisoner are his two interpreters : 
Dr. Ivens and an Afghan youth recently returned from Berlin. Behind them are two 
armed sentries. To one side of the prisoner sit the two vakils of the relatives of 
the deceased. Between the judges’ dais and the vakils sit, on the right, the Kotwal, 
and, on the left, the officials who wiite the record. 

The proceedings are slow, and to a large exteut irrelevant. The Beuior judge 
frequently and at length touches upon the greatness of the friendship between 
Afghanistan and Germany ; also, how under the enlightened religion of this country, 
pure aird unsullied justice is the natural expectation of everyone. The prisoners 
vakil as often replies with a speech of even greater length in which he enlarges upon 
the points already raised by the judge and adds praise and gratitude for his and his 
client’s good fortune to have been placed in such a position. 

The public is admitted to the court. The seating capacity is about 150, and 
especially in the afternoons it is crowded. Many of the spectators are European ; 
the remainder are better class Afghans. 

Among the Afghans there is an obvious anxiety that these proceedings will in 
no way give cause for criticism. The court is conducted with dignity, and Afghanistan 
is to be congratulated upon this first attempt at an impartial trial. 

Abbas Ali Bokhari, next to whom l found myself placed in court, anxiously 
asked me if I considered that the proceedings were well conducted. Shahgassi Ali 
Ahmad Jau, Vali of Kabul, after the morning sitting on the 23rd, invited me to 
luncheon with him. I was unfortunately unable to accept. At the close of the 
afternoon hearing he invited me and the Legation surgeon into his office. Here he 
discussed the case. He implied that if there were an appeal from the decision of this 
court, the case would come before him, but he did not anticipate that there would 
be any appeal. He seemed to take it for granted that, at most, a lenient sentence 
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would be inflicted which would be accepted by all concerned. He emphasised that 
public proceedings deprived the deceased of much sympathy that he might otherwise 
receive. 

In fact, the chief criticism of the case must be directed against the conduct of 
Sauer’s case. Sauer himself appears anxious to be straightforward and open, and to 
trust to the common sense of the court, lie has, however, Dr. Ivens and an Afghan to 
assist him (von Platen takes no part in the proceedings). At the first hearing there 
was a misunderstanding between Sauer and his vakil, who had not previously met. 
The vakil considered the best line of action is a plea of “self-defence.” Sauer 
maintains that, while struggling with the man in self-defence, his pistol accidentally 
exploded. A plea of “ self-defence ” puts the burden of proof upon the accused. Much 
of the hearing was taken up in arguments between these two. Similarly, when Sauer 
was confronted with the clothing in which he was arrested at Dakka, and asked why 
he was wearing garments so unsuited to a German doctor, he commenced to make 
what appeared to be a straightforward reply. Dr. Ivens hastily pulled him back into 
his seat. After nearly ten minutes three-cornered discussion between Sauer, Ivens and 
the vakil, a cock-and-bull story about an urgent call to Dakka, a touch of fever and 
chill en route, kit being in another car, and in an emergency clothes having to be 
borrowed from a chauffeur, was announced to the court. But why should he have 
gone to Dakka ? Here again Sauer was not permitted by his advisers to give a simple 
and truthful reply. Ivens explained to the vakil that Sauer had arranged when 
passing through Dakka, with Kutz the road engineer there, that he would shortly 
return ; as he was writing a book on his travels, he would commence it from Dakka, 
but must first go to Kabul to deposit his kit, Ac. This the vakil translated to the 
court as: Sauer had to go to Dakka (some 200 miles away) to give Kutz a book! 
There was not a soul in court that did not know that Sauer had been arrested in 
disguise at Dakka while trying to escape across the Indian frontier. Such laboured 
inventions could not fail to irritate In fact, one’s sympathies went out to the vakil of 
the d^fteased’s relatives. This one simply stood up at intervals and wagged his beard 
and said that hitherto he had heard nothing but lies. He would then sit down without 
having attracted, or apparently expected, any attention. 

So far, anything might happen. The Afghans evidently would be glad to have 
the case settled without friction, but it is also clear that they would not like the case to 
be settled in any way which would reflect credit upon Dr. Grobba. If this factor were 
eliminated, there is little doubt that Sauer would be released with at most a nominal 
sentence. 


[N 1519/47/97] No. 34. 

Lord U'Abernon to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received April 6.) 

(No. 170.) 

HIS Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, with reference to his telegram 
No. 78 of the 21st March regarding a Treaty of Friendship between Germany and 
Afghanistan signed on the 3rd March, has the honour to transmit herewith 
translation of this treaty. 

2. It may be of interest to record that, in discussing this treaty with a member 
of his staff, a member of the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs stated that its 
conclusion had been expedited for fear that any delay might have unfavourable 
reactions in connection with the Sauer trial. 

Berlin, March 29, 1926. 

Enclosure in No. 34. 

Treaty of Friendship between the German Reich and the Kingdom of Afghanistan. 
(Translation.) 

THE German Government and the Royal Afghan Government, having for some 
time already laid the foundations for the opening of mutual friendly diplomatic 
relations by the interchange of representatives, have decided to conclude a Treaty 
of Friendship in order to consolidate and strengthen these friendly relations, the 
importance of which for the prosperity and welfare of the nationals of both countries 





is recognised by both parties. They have appointed as their plenipotentiaries lor 
this purpose, namely :— 

The President of the German Reich ; 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Ur. Gustav Stresemann; 

His Majesty the King of Afghanistan; 

His Envoy "Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Ghulam Siddiq Khan, 

who, having reciprocally communicated their full powers, found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows :— , 

Article 1. 

Henceforward, as hitherto, inviolable peace and sincere and lasting friendship 
shall prevail between Germany and Afghanistan. 

> Article 2. 

Each of the high contracting States is represented in the other State by a 
Legation. The heads of the Legations and their other recognised members enjoy 
mutually and in the same manner the diplomatic privileges granted in accordance 
with the general principles of international law, especially— 

(a.) The right to affix the arms of their country with an inscription designating 
the office on the building of the Legation, as well as the right to hoist the 
flag of their country on the building of the Legation, on the residence of 
the Minister and on every vehicle used by them for official journeys. 

(b.) The inviolability of the recognised members of the Legation, including 
their families. 

(c.) The extra-territoriality of the buildings and rooms in which the Legations 
are situated. These office and dwelling-rooms may, hoAvever, never serve 
as refuge for persons who have infringed the local laws. 

(d.) The inviolability of the official documents as well as of the official luggage 
of the diplomatic couriers during the exercise of their official duties. 

(e.) The right to correspond en cknr or in cypher with their own Government 
and their official representatives in other countries by post, telegraph, 
wireless or telephone, in accordance with the rights of diplomatic 
representatives. 

(/.) The persons filling the following posts will be regarded as members of both 
Legations:— 

Minister, 

Councillor of Legation, 

Military attache, 

First secretary, 

Second secretary, 

Third secretary or chancellor* (Kanzler). 


Interpreter, 
Legation doctor. 


Article 3. 


The two high contracting parties are completely m agreement that they are 
desirous of entering upon negotiations at a later date for the conclusion of special 
agreements, especially of a commercial agreement. 

Article 4. 

This treaty is drawn up in the German and Persian languages; both texts, the 
German and the Persian, are equally authentic. 

This treaty shall be ratified. The exchange of ratifications shall take place ir 
Kabul. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty and have 
affixed thereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate in Berlin on the third day of March m the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-six. 

(Seal) GUSTAV STRESEMANN. 

(Seal) GHULAM SIDDIQ. 

* Note '»i the Embody .—This term may be taken to correspond with our “aichivi.it.” 
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[N 2137/151/97] 


No. 35. 


Sir F. Humphrys to Sir A usteri Chamberlain.—(Received May 11.) 

(No. 29.) 

Sir, Kabul, Api'il 15, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of events in Afghanistan during the period the 1st December, 1925, to the 31st 
March, 1926. The delay is due to my absence in India. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government'of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. FI. HUMPHRYS. 



Enclosure in No. 35. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Ecents in Afghanistan during the Period 
December 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926. 

Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Britain. 

1. Since I submitted my last despatch on Afghan foreign relations, two 
incidents have monopolised the attention of the Afghans : the aggression by Russian 
troops on the island of Lrta Tagai, and the trial of Dr. Sauer in Kabul for the 
murder of an Afghan villager. Although these are matters which primarily 
concern Russia and Germany, each has its bearing on Angio-Afghan relations. 

^he reaction of the Urta Tagai dispute has been specially interesting. Although 
I took every opportunity to disabuse the Foreign Minister of the idea that, in the 
event of hostilities between Afghanistan and Russia, Great Britain would consent 
to help Afghanistan with men, munitions, or the sinews of war, there is no doubt 
that during the critical week of January the possibility of such assistance was 
confidently discussed in Kabul and the country around. It is true that this idea may 
have been deliberately spread, or at any rate fostered, by the Afghan Government 
in order to influence Russian opinion; none the less it was in many quarters firmly 
believed. Ghilzai villagers living a dozen miles out of Kabul enquired with interest 
from members of this Legation when British aeroplanes and troops might be 
expected, and confessed themselves quite ready to take on the Russians with or 
without this assistance. My German colleague one day hazarded the remark that 
Indian Mahometan troops, in Afghan uniforms, might be found fighting side by side 
with the Afghans on their Oxus frontier. However this may be, the news that 
Russia had given way on the vital point was followed by a marked increase in the 
popularity of the British Legation. The new experience of being saluted in the 
street by soldiers, policemen and military cadets became almost embarrassing. 
Whether we seek the cause in the idea I have mentioned, that Great Britain was 
prepared to furnish some kind of support, or merely in the Afghan institution that, 
as Russia sinks in the balance, Great Britain must necessarily rise, this sudden 
wave of popularity is instructive. 

2. The trial of Dr. Sauer has further delayed the question of defining the 
legal status of British subjects in Afghanistan, which has been a matter of anxiety 
ever since the trial of Piparno. I felt that representations while the case was sub 
judice would be inopportune. At the same time, the trial is serving as a useful 
index of the Afghan attitude on the subject, as it is clear that the authorities are 
anxious that the precedure should be a model of equity and justice. The progress 
of the case and its implications will be dealt with m detail in a separate despatch 
as soon as the trial is concluded. But I may call attention here to a few of the 
features which are likely to attend the trial in Kabul of any European, and probably 
of the subject of any European Power. Firstly, the court is swayed almost entirely 
by political considerations; it takes its orders from the Afghan Government, and 
the merits of the case are a secondary consideration. Secondly, public opinion is 
strongly in favour of strict adherence to Mahometan religious law and procedure 
involving, among other objectionable features, the barbaious sentence of Kisas. 
Thirdly ,°the conduct of the case generally, the assumption by the judge of the role 
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of prosecutor, and the facility with which he turns from material points into any 
side issue damaging to the accused, make it doubtful whether an accused person, 
even if political considerations were not involved, would ever receive an unprejudiced 
hearing. 

The importance of this question increases with the growing number of Indian 
teachers and doctors who take service in Afghanistan and during their employment 
are subject to Afghan law. The unsatisfactory nature of the contracts entered into 
by some of these Indians with the Afghan Government has been the subject of 
correspondence between this Legation and the Government of India, who now 
scrutinise the terms of every agreement before permission is given to cross the 
frontier. 

3. I have already reported in my despatch No. 6 the progress of the survey for 
a new road between the Khyber and Kabul. The survey is now complete, and the 
new alignment is infinitely superior to the present road. Major Deed and his assist¬ 
ants, Lieutenants Jefferis and Singer, are to be congratulated on the speed and 
thoroughness with which they completed the survey, and on the excellent relations 
which they established both with the higher officials in Kabul and with the 
inhabitants of the country over which they worked. 

It remains to be seen, however, what the Ameer’s attitude will be towards the 
construction of the road. I anticipate that I shall be able to persuade him to adopt 
Major Deed’s alignment; but his efforts are then likely to be concentrated on an 
attempt to extract from me a promise not only that the Government of India will 
foot the whole bill, but that the total cost of construction will be made over to him 
in cash to dispose of as he pleases. To manoeuvre him into suggesting, or even 
acquiescing in, a programme of work such as that proposed in paragraphs 11 and 12 
of my despatch No. 6 of the 18th January, will be no easy matter. 

4. The frequent visits to Jalalabad of members of the Hindustani Fanatic 
Colony at Chamarkand have given rise to speculation, especially as Chamarkand is 
believed to be a channel for the spread of Bolshevik intrigue in India. The notorious 
Maulvi Bashir continues to be on good terms with Afghan officials at Jalalabad, 
and I have warned the Afghan Foreign Minister that such intrigue can bring nothing 
but trouble to his Government. The Government of India, whom I recently consulted 
on the subject; are in agreement that a formal written protest might only have the 
effect of driving this essentially Bolshevik form of intrigue into a more embarrassing 
channel. 

5. In general, the relations of the Afghan Government with the British tribes 
have given little cause for complaint. The Ameer has continued his efforts to secure 
the friendship of Shiah tribes, as possible allies against a Sunni rebellion, by 
offering an annual gift of 1,000 rupees to a religious foundation of the Turis in the 
Kurram. The Turis themselves feel the embarrassment of these riches, and have 
refused to accept the gift without the consent of their Government. 

It is satisfactory that the Ameer recently gave me a personal assurance that, 
when he visited Jalalabad, he would not hold a darbar of British tribesmen. It now 
appears probable that, owing to difficulties over the annual budget, his visit to 
Jalalabad this spring, if it is not abandoned altogether, will be of very short 
duration. 

The Afghan Government have recently been perturbed by the number of counter¬ 
feit Afghan coins made in the Kohat Pass and used in Afghanistan. I have 
reassured the Foreign Minister that the Government of India are taking such steps 
as are possible to prevent this fraudulent trade. 

6. The problem of improving banking facilities for making payments in India 
and Europe seems to have been engaging the attention of the Afghan Government. 
Some months ago the Afghan Minister in Paris approached a French syndicate with 
a proposal for the development of Afghanistan generally, and for the establishment 
of a bank in Kabul. More recently I was approached unofficially with a suggestion 
that the Imperial Bank of India might allow the Afghan Government to make 
considerable overdrafts without security. My reply was not encouraging. At the 
same time, a tentative proposal has been put forward by the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China, to open an agency in Peshawar for the financing of 
trade with Afghanistan. While it is undoubtedly preferable that Afghanistan 
should look to India rather than to Russia as its natural outlet for trade, the 
uncertain state of the country’s finances is likely to prejudice it for some time to 
come in business dealings with foreigners. 

7. Sardar Muhammad Umar Jan, whose arrival in India from Afghanistan in 
December 1924 caused considerable embarrassment to the Government of India, 


returned to Kabul at the beginning of March. Gallant as ever, he has thrown the 
whole blame of his escapade on his wife, who has accordingly been shorn of her 
tresses by the order of the Ameer. 

Sardar Muhammad Yusuf Khan, father of Nadir Khan, went to India in 
December for medical treatment, but died of cancer in Lahore a few weeks later. 

8. Two attempts have recently been made by Afghan officials returning from 
Europe to Afghanistan to abuse the privileges accorded to diplomatic baggage and 
smuggle arms and ammunition through India. As a rifle or a revolver is, to many 
Afghans, an article of everyday apparel, these gentlemen probably feel no more 
shame at their exposure than a lady detected at Victoria Station in possession of 
contraband silk stockings. 

9. Major C. H. G. II. Harvey-Kelly, D.S.O., was succeeded as military attache 
in March 1926 by Major P. C. R. Dodd, D.S.O 

Germany. 

10. I have referred above to the trial of Dr. Sauer, a German subject, for the 
murder of an Afghan. It would never, in my opinion, have become a cause cel'ebre 
but for the unfortunate connection of the German Charge d’Affaires with Dr. Sauer’s 
attempt to escape across the Indian frontier in disguise. The Afghan Government 
have not been slow to charge Dr. Grobba with a gross breach of diplomatic privilege 
and have demanded his recall. Since the attempted escape they have steadily refused 
to acknowledge him as Charge d’Affaires, and did not invite him to the independence 
festivities of the 27th and 28th February. The resentment, however, appears to be 
purely personal. I have seen no signs of hostility on the part of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment or the Kabul public to the German Legation or colony as a whole, and if 
Dr. Grobba is succeeded by a Minister, as is reported, it seems likely that the accused 
will be leniently dealt with, and that relations with Germany will become more 
cordial. 

11. The three German military instructors, KalLcnborn-Straehau, von Platen, 
and Christcnn, have renewed their contracts with the Afghan Government. In 
accordance with your instructions, I have informed Dr. Grobba that His Majesty’s 
Government cannot acquiesce in any breach by the German Government of its 
undertaking in the Treaty of Versailles to prevent its nationals leaving Germany 
to give instruction to the fighting armies of other countries. 

Herr Herbordt, a German geologist now in Afghanistan, has been approached 
by the Afghan Government with a view to developing the Herat oil business at 
Tirpul. 

Three German engineers have been employed at Kandahar for the last few 
months on investigations as to the possibility of a hydro-electric scheme and on a 
survey of new roads from Kandahar to Herat and to the Baluchistan frontier at 
Chaman. 

Russia. 

12. The dispute between Russia and Afghanistan over the island of Urta 
Tagai, which I have referred to above, is described in full detail in separate 
despatches. I need only touch here on the general effect it has had upon the relations 
between the two countries. As the commission to decide on the responsibility for 
the incident and on the ownership of the island is only just beginning its labours, it 
is impossible at present to predict what the ultimate result will be. But it is safe to 
say that this single act of aggression has undone the work of years, and has dealt 
Russia’s prestige a blow from which she will find it hard to recover. It is clear that 
every Russian now in Kabul is regarded with suspicion by the Ameer and by the 
majority of his advisers. M. Stark’s position must be especially mortifying. At the- 
outset of the crisis he assured the Afghan Government that the whole affair was a 
misunderstanding, and promised the immediate evacuation of the island. He then 
appears to have changed his front and was still impressing both on the Afghan 
Government and on his own the impossibility of accepting the Afghan demands, 
when suddenly Moscow, ignoring his advice, ordered the Russian troops to retire. 
M. Stark is understood to have submitted Ins resignation to the Soviet Government, 
but there is so far no news of his departure. I noticed at the independence 
celebrations on the 28th February that he appeared ill at ease and anxious. His 
Majesty, with pleasant humour, in conversation with me, likened him to a fish 
gasping on the bank. There are many indications that the Soviet Legation is 
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spending large sums on bribing Afghan officials, and reliable information has 
reached me that the Governor of Afghan Turkestan is in their pay. 

13. The Russian aviators, who were suspended during the Urta Tagai crisis, 
are again in charge of the Afghan air force. As I have already reported, the Ameer 
has solemnly promised that, except on temporary duty to carry the mails to and from 
Kabul while he is on tour, Russian aviators will never be allowed to visit Jalalabad, 
Kandahar or Ghazni. In view of this assurance the construction, which is now in 
progress, of hangars for three aeroplanes on the Jalalabad aerodrome need not cause 
anxiety. At the same time I have thought it necessary to recommend to His 
Majesty’s Government that the supply of aeroplanes and aircraft stores and, if 
possible, of aviation spirit to Afghanistan through India should be under British 
official control. Even if, as seems probable, the Russians are eliminated in course 
of time from the air force, and pilots from .some disinterested country take their 
place, some measure of control seems to be advisable. 

14'. The Russians will, no doubt, strive to make up for the time they have lost 
during the last three months. The party surveying the road from Mazar-i-Sharif 
to the Salung Pass is again hard at work, and it is anticipated that M. Lejawa 
Murat will shortly return to Kabul with proposals for a trade agreement between 
the Soviet and Afghanistan, and the organisation of a Russian bank in Kabul. A 
large house has been taken in Kabul on a five years’ lease to accommodate the members 
of the Vneshtorg should they be permitted to reside in the capital. A Russian agent, 
Agabekoff, who was alleged to have a roving commission, independent of Stark, to 
spread anti-British propaganda among the tribes in the south-east of Afghanistan, 
arrived in Kabul in January, but, owing it seems to M. Stark’s personal dislike of 
him, he has recently been recalled. 

The social reputation of the Russian colony generally is not likely to be enhanced, 
except in unimportant quarters, by the arrival of several undesirable Russian women. 

France. 

15. Two new French professors. M. La fond and M. Besse, have arrived in 
Kabul to teach in the French school. 

16. M. Barthoux, the archaeologist, has been excavating in the Laghman 
Valley and near Kabul itself. Some of the statues he discovered in Laghman were 
immediately broken by the fanatical inhabitants of Iladda. On this, Abdul Hadi, 
Minister for Commerce, paid the village a visit and explained that antiques had a 
commercial value and were not dug up in order to be worshipped; the villagers are 
said to have accepted this as an argument for tolerance in future. 

17. M. Chauvet, Charge d’Affaires, has left for France on about eight months’ 
leave. He is succeeded as Charge d’Affaires by his secretary, M. Cassin. 

Italy. 

18. Since the settlement of the Piparno case, Dr. Cavicchioni has been 
suffering from an acute attack of megalomania, which shows no sign of abating. So 
far as I can gather, the main subjects of conversation at the Italian Legation are 
the prospect of his promotion to Ambassadorial rank, and the slights to his dignity 
alleged to have been inflicted by the callousness of the Afghan Government and the 
Government of India. As the latter have gone out of their way to show him the most 
generous courtesy, it is hard to account for such ingratitude. It seems that his vanity 
nas been sorely wounded by the fact that, both in the Urta Tagai case and in the 
trial of Dr. Sauer, in which he hoped that his advice would be eagerly sought, his 
existence has been completely ignored by the Afghan Government and my German 
colleague. Relations between the Italian Legation and the Afghan Foreign Office 
are very strained, and an explosion is liable to occur at any moment. 

19. Dr. Regnoli, an aged Italian professor of medicine, who has been out of 
work for many months, has attained his heart’s desire and is now in charge of the 
female hospital at Kabul. 

Persia. 

20. The reshuffling of the Persian officials which followed the accession of 
Reza Shah Pahlavi led to the recall of Mirza Nasrullah Khan (sometime Itela-ul- 
Mulk), the Persian Minister in Kabul. His successor has not yet arrived. The 
Charge d’Affaires, Mirza Ghulam Hussain Khan, is a man of no personality or 
influence, and carries no weight with the Afghan Government. 
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Turkey. 

21. Fakhri Pasha, who has almost completed four years as Turkish Minister 
in Kabul, is due to leave on permanent transfer in April, and is apparently to be 
succeeded by Nabil Bey from Athens. It appears that, in the recent Urta Tagai 
crisis, he succeeded in betraying M. Stark, while pretending to work in favour of 
the Russian standpoint. His efforts, however, do not seem to have been exerted on 
the side of peace, and he evidently regarded the sequel as a victory for British 
rather than Afghan interests. He may have been sincere in his assertion that he 
would welcome a Russo-Afghan conflict as likely to make Great Britain more 
amenable towards the Turks. His personal popularity with the Afghans has lately 
somewhat improved, though a general dislike of Turks and their now mode of life 
is becoming increasingly apparent. 

On two occasions lately, Fakhri has made very earnest representations to me 
on the subject of Mosul. His attitude is that it is not Mosul itself that matters, 
but that the emancipation of a considerable portion of the Kurds which is involved 
in the extension of Great Britain’s mandate in the Mosul area will deal a 
shattering blow at Turkish hegemony in Anatolia, and that Angora is therefore 
compelled to resist to the utmost. 

Fakhri wound up on both occasions with an appeal not to sacrifice the goodwill 
of an old and valued friend for the spko of the upstart Feisal and a weak artificial 
State which must inevitably crumble the moment that Great Britain withdraws her 
support. I reminded him that it was Turkey who made the ill-fated choice and 
threw over her old ally in 1914, and that States, like individuals, must lie in the 
bed they make for themselves. 

At a farewell interview before I left for India, Fakhri told me that he had 
come to a conclusion which he would never have believed possible three years ago : 
that Great Britain’s intentions towards Afghanistan were friendly and helpful, 
and for this, as a Mahometan, he was very grateful. 

22. Shevket Bey has returned to Kabul as a military instructor. 

23. Munir Bey has been succeeded as secretary to the Legation by Mchmet 
NizamtSfldin. The latter and his wife talk French fluently, and are European in 
dress and appearance. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


( N 2490/43/97] No. 36. 

Sir F. llvvvphrijs to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—{Received May 31.) 

(No. 35.) 

Sir, Kabul, May 7, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to address you further regarding the dispute between 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Government over the island of Urta Tagai. In my last 
despatch (No. 9 of 1926) I laid stress on the Afghan Government’s conviction of the 
justice of their case, and of the mockery they would have to face if they surrendered 
to the Russian claims. A deadlock had been reached. Both sides had agreed to a 
commission to decide the ownership of the island, but the Afghans insisted on—and 
the Russians as stubbornly opposed—the reoccupation of the island by Afghan 
troops before the commission was appointed. Military preparations on a considerable 
scale were made, but the tension was suddenly relaxed on the 3rd February, when 
M. Stark gave way on the vital point. In my telegram No. 16 1 acquainted you with 
the terms of the agreement reached. The island was to be immediately evacuated by 
the Russians and occupied by a platoon of Afghan soldiers as before; a commission 
was to report within six months on the responsibility for the incident of December 
last and on the rights of ownership in the island. Some time elapsed before effect was 
given to this agreement, and it was not until the 28th February that Soviet troops 
evacuated and Afghan troops occupied the island. The Afghan members of the 
commission left Kabul on the 16th March, and were expected to meet the Russian 
commissioners early in April. 

2. The immediate danger of conflict has thus been averted, but it would be 
unwise to assume that the incident is closed. The commission is composed of three 
members from each side without an umpire, and it is hardly likely that they will 
come to any definite conclusion. A unanimous finding on the question of 
responsibilitv for the incident of December last will perhaps be arranged. But 
neither side, in my opinion, will meekly surrender its claim to the ownership of the 
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disputed territory. Possession, to the Afghan mind, is fully 99 per cent, of the law, 
while the Russians are believed by many to have no intention of abandoning the 
island for good. Legal questions of considerable complexity will probably be raised, 
and having had no access to any of the papers on which the Afghans rely, I find 
it difficult to give any useful opinion on the legal aspect of the case. I may, however, 
supplement the observations I made on this subject in my despatch No. 9 by 
answering, as far as I am able, the questions raised by the Government of India in 
their telegram No. 209-S dated the 2nd February, 1926. 

T understand on good authority that the island, which measures not less than 
160 square miles, is inhabited all the year round by about 1,200 persons, the large 
majority being Lakkai ITzbegs, who have only lived there since 1921 and are bitterly 
hostile to the Soviet. The remainder are Tajiks who are indigenous and number 
perhaps 150. The island annually produces a crop of cotton and rice, but is used 
mainly for grazing cattle. It possesses well-grown timber, chiefly willow, which 
is exported in considerable quantities. Land revenue is recovered mainly in the form 
of grazing dues. The villagers themselves live in permanent mud buildings, but the 
Afghan troops appear to occupy temporary quarters made of wood. The ground, 
though marshy in parts, is said to be solid enough to allow of a metalled road being 
made across it, but it is doubted by the Afghan War Minister, whose old home is 
in this neighbourhood, whether the island would be the most suitable site for a bridge 
across the Oxus. 

3. It is possible that, if the Afghans make out a strong legal case, the Russian 
commissioners will admit their claim. I think, however, that this is very doubtful. 
Unless the Russians receive some quid pro qvo before the commission publishes its 
report, T find it difficult to believe that they will give in. The quid pro qvo demanded 
would probably be some concession in Afghanistan for trade, or for the construction 
of oads, telegraphs, or railways, the object in either case being the employment of 
more Russian personnel in the country. But it is always possible that public opinion 
in Afghanistan would forbid any such concession, in which event I anticipate that 
the finding will be a solid vote of three against three. The Afghans being in 
possession, it will be for the Russians to take the next step. Thev may perhaps let 
the matter rest, unwilling to waste the results of several years’ diplomatic labours, 
but it will be prudent to contemplate the possibility of their continuing to press their 
claim, and of their doing so, in the last resort, by force. 

4. T have little doubt that war would be the Afghan reply to forcible tactics. 
Conceit has blinded them to the inequality of the Russian and Afghan military forces, 
and the conviction has recently groAvn upon me that the Ameer and the majority of 
his people consider thev are equal in the field to anything which the Soviet can 
produce. At the present moment, with the snow-bound passes of the Hindu Kush in 
full view, thev undoubtedly have misgivings; but a few months hence climate will 
ho on their side and I believe thev will be sanguine of victory. 

The overweening confidence in their military power is no new growth. During 
the visit of the Dane Mission to Kabul in 1904, Ameer Habibullah wrote a 
memorandum in which he spoke seriously of attacking Russia while she was occupied 
with a war against Japan. The Ameer asked for no assistance from British troops, 
but only for British money and munitions of Avar. Japan, he said, with 400,000 
troops had brought Russia to her knees. What could not Afghanistan do Avith a 
martial population of R millions (now asserted bv Afghans to have increased to 
15 millions) and Avith the help of scores of her co-religionists on Avhom Russia had 
trampled? Religious war and rebellion Avere the Aveapons in Avhich the Ameer 
chiefly trusted. His strategy is interesting :— 

“At the first stage, her railways and telegraphs Avould be stealthily cut. 

At the second stage, the road would bo blocked and grain Avithheld from her. 

Thirdly, the mountain passes Avon Id be made as barriers against her. Fourthly, 

such a fire Avould be set ablaze in her territories that it would be impossible to 

extinguish it.” 

Habibullah believed that, helped by British money and munitions, his military 
poAver was stronger than Japan’s. “From their innate bravery,” he Avrote, “I 
consider one of my men equal to two foreigners in any place.” 

T believe that a feeling very akin to this exists to-day—as it certainly existed in 
1919—'born of ignorance but genuine. The observations of my European colleagues, 
and my OAvn conversations Avith Afghans of widely differing status, support my 
opinion. 


The fall that aAvaits this pride can hardly be a matter of doubt. If the view 
expressed by Mr. Dane to the Ameer was true in 1904 “that British military 
authorities were unanimously of opinion that the Afghan army alone, hoAvever much 
increased, would be unable, at all eA r ents in the first instance, to resist a Russian 
advance,” it Avould be doubly true to-day. TAventy years have seen little improvement 
in the efficiency and equipment of the Afghan troops; they have learnt none of the 
lessons taught by the Great War. Except in a defensive guerilla campaign, I think 
there is little doubt that they Avould fail miserably. 

5. There is insufficient evidence at present to enable me to form a definite 
opinion as to the real motive of Russia in undertaking this enterprise. The easiest 
explanation is that Moscow, Tashkent, and M. Stark blundered throughout; but 
since it is dangerous to impute imbecility to one’s opponent, I do not think that it 
would be Avise to accept this conclusion as explaining everything. The immediate 
cause of the conflict was apparently the attempt of some 300 Tajiks to return to 
their native country from Badakhshan. where they had taken refuge from Bolshevik 
persecution in 1920. The Afghan guards at Urta Tagai tried to prevent the refugees 
from crossing the Oxus and were thereupon attacked and ousted by Russian troops. 
This is an indication of the great importance which the Soviet Government attach 
to the repatriation of these refugees, whose numbers in Afghanistan, though 
gradually diminishing, are still probably not less than 60,000. They realise that 
the presence in Afghanistan of a colony of exiles still nursing resentment against 
the Bolshevism which forced them to leave their country, will be a serious obstacle 
to the expansion southwards of any of the newly formed Nationalist Soviet republics 
in Central Asia. They have been negotiating for some time Avith the Afghan 
Government for the repatriation of these refugees, Avho have been promised an 
amnesty and financial assistance if they return. The refugees themselves, if assured 
of safety in their own country, Avould probably escape gladly enough from the 
exactions of Afghan officials in a province which is even more ruthlessly administered 
than old Bokhara. But the Afghan Government realise that they have in the refugees 
a valuable Aveapon against the Soviet in time of trouble, and they are as loth to let 
them go as they Avould be to sever connection with the malcontent Wazirs and 
Mahsuds who occasionally find a haven of refuge in Southern Afghanistan. 

It appears probable, therefore, that the Russian and Afghan Governments had 
reached an impasse over this question of repatriation and, in my opinion, the Russian 
seizure of the island \Aas intended to force an issue. They felt that they would at 
least be in a position to bargain satisfactorilv Avith the Afghans, and at the best 
they might retain the island permanently and, by bridging the Oxus, facilitate the 
Bolshevising of the Uzbegs and Tajiks of Northern Afghanistan. The explanation 
put fonvard by the Russians, that the occupation of the island was merely a measure 
of self-protection against the raiding gangs of Basmachis. seems to me insufficient 
to explain the facts. The “ TzA'estiya ” of the 5th March, 1926, in an article on the 
settlement of the crisis, said that the island, at the time of the incident, “ was 
now due to enter the neAvly formed State of Tajikistan.” 

There can be little doubt that the extension of its political frontiers in Central 
Asia is the settled policy of the Soviet Government. A Russian attack on India, 
with a united Afghanistan as an ally, seems to me in any conditions that can be 
foreseen to be chimerical. But the gradual enticement of the Uzbegs, Tajiks and 
Turkomans into the Soviet fold, until all Afghanistan north of the Hindu Kush is 
a Russian province, appears to be a practicable policy. If it is ever brought into 
effect, the menace to India will be within measurable distance. Shorn of her northern 
provinces, Afghanistan as an Amirate Avould hardly continue to exist, and the 
problem of dealing with a dismembered and distracted neighbour along more than 
1,000 miles of frontier, Avould present to the Government of India difficulties and 
embarrassments the gravity of which it is almost impossible to over-estimate. 

6. If the possibility’ of another crisis arising as suddenly as it did Iasi 
December cannot be discounted, I would urge the necessity of considering beforehand 
what His Majesty’s Government’s attitude will be in the event of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment appealing for British diplomatic support. The restitution on the island of 
the status quo ante , the incident of December 1925, pending the decision of the mixed 
commission, has fortunately simplified the issue, for in the event of a deadlock 
resulting, the Russians may well hestitate to employ force a second time to achieve 
their object. Tt is true that His Majesty’s Government have no longer any legal or 
moral obligation in the matter of Afghanistan’s northern boundary. At the same 
time it seems that the change in our position is a tactical rather than a real one. 
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It can hardly be held that our interest in the inviolability of Afghanistan has ever 
been prompted by anything but considerations of India’s safety. Those considera¬ 
tions hold good just as much to-day as they did fifty years ago. His Majesty’s 
Government, vide Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's telegram No. 30. dated the 8th July, 
1924, agreed that the Afghan Government should be informed that the old British 
guarantee of the integrity of Afghanistan’s northern frontier no longer 
held good, and that, m the event of Russian aggression, the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government would be guided entirely by their own interests, 
and that the nature of those interests would depend largely on the extent 
to which the conduct of Afghan policy had in the meantime contributed to 
the tranquillity of India and its immunity from foreign intrigues. Both the 
conditions implicit in the above declaration of policy appear to me to be relevant to 
the case under discussion. 

It is clearly in the interests of His Majesty’s Government to prevent the 
absorption of any part of Afghanistan into the Soviet system, and the Ameer’s 
behaviour on the Indian frontier during the last two years has fulfilled our most 
sanguine expectations. 

7. If the commissioners fail to reach agreement and the Ameer, apprehensive 
of a Russian attack on the island, were to apply to me for assistance, I feel that 
to turn a cold shoulder to his appeal would make him despair and would drive him 
to the conclusion that, British sympathy being unobtainable in any circumstances, 
his only hope lay in throwing in his lot with the Power whose policy was causing him 
the greater anxiety. I recommend therefore that, should such an occasion arise, 
T should be instructed to offer him the diplomatic support of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, making it clear that their support would be strictly confined to endeavours to 
promote a peaceful solution of a dispute which Afghan interests imperatively demand 
should be settled without bloodshed. Such a solution could probably be best obtained 
by both parties agreeing to accept the decision of a disinterested arbitrator. 

8. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India, 
and the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HIJMPHRYS 


jN 1146/43/97] No. 37. 

The Treaty Position regarding the Afghan-Soviet Frontier. 

I .—Statement of the Problem. 

THE recent frontier incident caused by the forcible occupation of the Island 
of Urta Tagai by Soviet troops raises the whole question of the present position 
in regard to the treaties defining the northern frontier of Afghanistan. There are 
two specific objectives which it is desirable to elucidate :— 

(i.) The Rights of the Case. —Fortunately, this question is temporarily of 
minor importance, since a joint commission is investigating the claims 
of both sides to the ownership of the disputed territory. As will be seen 
below, the documents to which we have access are hardly sufficient to 
enable us to form a considered judgment on the merits of the case, and 
this aspect of the problem will not be further examined here. 

(ii.) The Technical Treaty Position. —The need for an examination of this 
* aspect of the problem is necessitated by a request from Sir F. Humphrys 
for information, by the disclosure that the Government of India appear 
to misapprehend the position and desire that the position should be 
cleared up as between Sir F. Humphrys and the Ameer, and bv the 
prospect that the Ameer will in any case sooner or later raise the point 
and we shall then be more or less compelled to define our position. 

2. The principal factors involved in the problem are as follows:— 

(a.) The instruments by which the frontier in question was originally defined 
were concluded between the Imperial Russian Government and His 
Majesty’s Government, and Afghanistan was not directly a party thereto. 


( b .) Since the conclusion of those agreements Afghanistan has been recognised 
both by His Majesty's Government and the Soviet Government of Russia 
as a fully independent State carrying on its own foreign policy. 

(c.) During the same period His Majesty’s Government and Afghanistan have 
been actually and technically at war, and consequently all pre-existing- 
treaties and agreements between the two parties are considered to have 
lapsed. 

(d.) And again the Soviet Government of Russia has come into being as the 
result of a revolution; has been recognised by His Majesty’s Government 
as the de jure successor to the former Provisional and Imperial 
Governments. 

(e.) No regularisation of the position regarding pre-existing Anglo-Russian 
treaties has yet been arrived at, though an arrangement (unratified) was 
arrived at without much difficulty during the negotiations for a general 
treaty in 1924. There has technically been no state of war between the 
two countries, and His Majesty’s Government therefore consider that all 
pre-existing Anglo-Russian treaties remain in force. 

II.— Previous History. 

3. After the First Afghan War of 1838-42 His Majesty’s Government 
pursued a policy of non-interference in Afghan affairs, though the Russian advance 
along the Oxus after the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 and the Persian attempt 
to seize Herat (1856) made it increasingly difficult for His Majesty’s Government 
to remain disinterested in Afghan affairs Matters came to a head when in 1868 
Bokhara became a dependency of Russia. The question Avas then taken up 
with the Russian Government, and in 1869 Lord Clarendon received formal 
assurances that the Russian Government regarded Afghanistan as completely outside 
their sphere of influences. Further negotiations resulted in an agreed definition as 
to the northern limits of Afghanistan. 

4. The Clarendon-Gortchakoff agreement of 1872-73 made the Oxus River 
the northern boundary of Afghan territory between Khoja Saleh and the confluence 
of the Kokeha River with the Oxus, and, "at a later stage, assigned to Afghanistan 
the provinces of Badakshan and Waklmn, which Avere accepted as being bounded 
on the north by the Oxus (known in those regions as Ab-i-Panja). The general 
effect Avas that from Khoja Saleh eastwards, the Oxus River Avas agreed, as betAveen 
Great Britain and Russia, as forming the northern boundary of Afghanistan 

5. Between 1885-88 the northern frontier of Afghanistan Avas delimited from 
Zulfikar on the Persian frontier to Bosagha (corresponding to Khoja Saleh—Avhich, 
though mentioned in correspondence, could not be identified on the ground). The 
protocols of delimitation Avere confirmed by— 

(i a .) Sir West RidgeAvay's agreement with M. Zinoviev, the 10th-22nd July, 
1887. 

(b.) Sir R. Morier’s agreement with M. de Giers, the 8th-20th July, 1888. 

6. In 1893 Ameer Abdur Rahman signed, on the 12th November, an agreement 
with Sir Mortimer Durand in which the former accepted the Clarendon-Gortchakoff 
agreement— 

“by which it Avas decided that the River Oxus should form the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan from Lake Victoria (Wood’s Lake) or Sarikul 
on the east to the junction of the Kokeha with the Oxus,’’ and agreed to 
“evacuate all the districts held by him to the north of this portion of the 
Oxus on the clear understanding that all the districts lying to the south 
of this portion of the Oxus, and not now in his possession, be handed over 
to him in exchange.” 

7. On the previous day (the 11th November) a “simultaneous ” agreement had 
been signed, confirming Sir L. Griffin’s assurance of support by the British 
Government “to such extent and in such manner as might appear to the British 
Government necessary,” in the event of unprovoked aggression on the dominions 
of the Ameer, and making it plain that this assurance applied in regard to the 
Oxus frontier. As a consequence of a further clause in the same agreement the 
“Oxus frontier” from Lake Victoria eastwards to Mount Pavalo-Skheikovski was 
delimited in 1896. 
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8. The intervening portion of the Oxus frontier from Bosagha to Lake Victoria 
has not been delimited, it being assumed, presumably, that so great a liver as the 
Oxus constituted a sufficiently clear frontier. This assumption was unfortunate, 
as it left indeterminate the ownership of certain islands, among them Urta Tagai, 
lying between the streams into which the river occasionally divides. The various 
moves and counter-moves to determine such ownership are not germane to the problem 
of the treaty position, as the frontier was never delimited and, except as stated 
below, nothing in the nature of an agreement regarding them was ever concluded. 

9. In November 1917, the Provisional Government of Russia, which had 
succeeded the Imperial Government in March of that year, was overthrown, and 
the Russian Communist party succeeded to power and formed the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which comprised only certain areas of the former 
Russian Empire. In the confusion which followed the events of November the Emir 
of Bokhara, whose territories marched with the frontiers of Afghanistan along the 
Oxus, regained and proclaimed his independence. There appears also to have been 
constituted in theory at any rate an independent Soviet Republic of Bokhara, but 
it is a fair deduction from the fact that the Soviet Government took military 
measures to overthrow the Emir in 1920 (which measures were successful) that his 
independence was real; and it also seems a safe deduction from the terms of 
article 8 of the Soviet-Afghan Treaty and from the subsequent actions of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan that he recognised the independence of his brother Emir of Bokhara. 
It is stated by the Afghan Government that during this period of independence the 
Emir of Bokhara in 1918 (?) forwarded a signed document to Kabul admitting the 
Afghan claim to the Island of Urta Tagai. No copy of this document is available, 
and it has even been suggested that it is a post hoc forgery, a possibility not to be 
entirely excluded, since the ex-Emir of Bokhara is now a refugee in Afghanistan. 

10. Tn May 1919 hostilities broke out between Afghanistan and Great Britain, 
and were officially concluded by a peace treaty signed at Rawalpindi on the 
8th August of the same year. This treaty provided inter alia for a cessation of 
hostilities and for further negotiations in six months. The treaty itself, however, 
was accompanied by a letter to the Afghan delegate from Sir H. Grant stating 
that— 

“ by the said treaty and this letter, therefore, Afghanistan is left officially 

free and independent in its affairs, both internal and external. Furthermore, 

all previous treaties have been cancelled by this war.” 

Thus the previous arrangement whereby former Ameers ‘‘agreed to follow the 
advice of the Government of Great Britain in matters affecting the external relations 
of Afghanistan without reserve ” was brought to an end, and at the same time 
His Majesty’s Government was relieved of their obligation towards Afghanistan 
in respect of her northern frontier (vide paragraph 7 above). 

11. On the 28th February, 1921, the Soviet Government signed at Moscow a 
treaty with Afghanistan “confirming the actual independence of Afghanistan.” 
No reference is made to the common frontier as such, but by article 9 the Soviet 
Government undertook to restore Ihe Afghan territory which the Russians had 
forcibly seized in 1885. This presumably refers to the Panjdeh, but so far as is 
known no effect has yet been given to this article. 

12. On the 22nd November, 1921, the definite Anglo-Afghan Treaty was signed 
at Kabul. Article 1 provides that both parties— 

“ mutually certify and respect each with regard to the other, all rights of 
internal and external independence.” 

13. On the 2nd February, 1924, His Majesty’s Government recognised the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (into which the various independent and semi- 

, independent Soviet Republics, including the R.S.F.S.R. and Bokhara, had 
constituted themselves) as the successors de jure of the former Provisional and 
Imperial Governments of Russia. Since at no intervening time had there been any 
technical “state of war” (intervention campaigns not being regarded as such), it 
has been generally held by His Majesty’s Government that this act of recognition 
automatically brought into force all treaties and agreements existing at the time 
of the demise of the Provisional Government in 1917. 

14. In 1924 negotiations took place in London between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the Soviet Government, and a treaty was signed on the 8th August but 
was never ratified. Nevertheless, the proceedings of the treaty sub-committee throw 
light on the Russian attitude towards the protocols fixing the Afghan frontier. 
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" As regards the Afghan treaties, the Soviet delegation stated that they 
had been concluded without the participation of Afghanistan and they could 
not formally be considered to exist in view of the recognition of the independence 
of Afghanistan, in their view, however, the objects for which they had been 
concluded continued to exist. For example, the boundaries of Afghanistan were 
the subject of engagements between Russia and Bokhara on the one hand and 
Afghanistan on the other, and if any general question regarding existing 
frontiers in Asia were to arise, the questions of the Afghan boundaries would 
obviously need to be discussed.” 

The Protocol of London of the 10th September, 1885, which defines the Russo-Afghan 
frontier from Persia to the Oxus, and that of St. Petersburg of the 10th-22nd 
July, 1887, which embodies the delimitation and makes special reference to the 
Panjdeh, were included in general treaty as among those " recognised by the two 
parties as having lost their force.” But neither the Clarendon-Gortchakoff agree¬ 
ment of 1872-73 nor the notes exchanged between Sir R. Morier and M. de Giers 
in 1888 were included in the list of treaties and agreements under discussion; the 
latter presumably because the protocols of 1885 and 1887 were the definitive 
instruments for the western part of the frontier, while the agreement of 1872-73 
defining the remainder never seems to have been formally embodied in a protocol. 

15. In agreeing that these protocols had lost their force His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were guided by the advice of Sir (.'. Hurst, who before the Genoa Conference 
had stated " that the boundaries which have already been fixed will not be endangered 
by these treaties being regarded as no longer in force the principle being that 
frontiers once fixed continued to exist in their own right independently of the 
instruments which created them. That this theory is not, however, always regarded 
as sufficient is shown by the recent treaty with Siam, article 5 of which reads 
(inter alia ):— 

A "Provided, however, that articles I, 2, 3 and 4 and annexes 1 and III of 
the treaty signed at Bangkok on the LOth March, 1909, together with all 
provisions of any treaty in force at the time of the signature of the present 
treaty, which fix or delimit the boundary between Siam and British possessions 
or protectorates, shall remain in force.” 

This would seem to make special provision for the continued existence of those 
provisions in the original instrument which defined the Anglo-Siamese frontier after 
the expiration of the remaining articles. 

16. The question then arose of what communication should be made to the 
Afghan Government regarding the proposed abrogation of the Anglo-Russian 
protocols defining the northern frontier of Afghanistan. After some discussion 
Mr. Maconachie was authorised to inform the Afghan Government as an act of 
courtesy that an agreement regarding the old Anglo-Russian treaties would probably 
be reached between His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet Government; and 
should the Ameer press for further information to add, that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment considered that neither they nor the Soviet Government had anj mutual 
obligations regarding the Russo-Afghan frontier, which was now a matter for 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Government alone, that His Majesty’s Government 
recognised the frontier delimited under the Anglo-Russian treaties as the de jure 
frontier of Afghanistan, except in so far as it may have been modified by Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Government by mutual consent, and finally that His Majesty’s 
Government had now no obligation whatever to assist Afghanistan in the defence 
of her northern frontier, previous obligations to this effect having automatically 
lapsed on the recognition of the complete independence, external and internal, of 
Afghanistan. On the 17th July Mr. Maconachie informed the Afghan Government 
that it was probable that an agreement would shortly be reached between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Soviet Government whereby “ certain treaties defining 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan would be regarded as being no longer in 
force.” Discussion of the effect of this agreement was postponed till a later date, 
but so far as we know the subject has not since been reverted to in Kabul. 

17. The Anglo-Soviet Treaty was never ratified, however, and in consequence 
His Majesty’s Government revert to the original standpoint laid down in the note 
of recognition, namely, that that recognition did— 

“ automatically bring into force all the treaties concluded between the two 
countries previous to the Russian revolution, except where these have heen 
denounced or have otherwise juridically lapsed.” 
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III .—Present Situation. 

18. For the purpose of this memorandum it is sufficient to say that, on the 
ground that it was Soviet territory and also on the ground (brought forward font hoc) 
that it was being used as a base for Basmachi raids into Soviet territory, Soviet 
troops seized the island of Urta Tagai by force, making prisoners of the garrison of 
the Afghan posts. After lengthy negotiations and much bluster on both sides, the 
Soviet Government finally yielded to the Afghan demand and evacuated the island 
pending the determination of its ownership by a joint commission, composed of 
members nominated in equal numbers by both Governments, which has to report 
within six months according to some accounts and within three months according to 
a communique issued by the Soviet Government in Moscow. 

19. This incident having brought the northern frontier of Afghanistan once 
more into prominence, the Government of India suggested that the opportunity 
might be taken of resuming discussions in Kabul on this question at the point where 
it had been dropped in 1924, and that Sir F. ITumphrys should be authorised to 
communicate the attitude of His Majesty’s Government as outlined in the second 
part of the instructions originally issued to Mr. Maconachie (see paragraph 16 
above). 

20. It was at first proposed to reply that owing to the non-ratification of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty the actual position was not free from complication, and that 
we should prefer that the question should not be discussed at the moment. With 
the temporary settlement of the incident, however, the question became less pressing, 
and it was decided to postpone sending any reply either to Sir F. Ilumphrys or to 
the Government of India until the legal and treaty questions involved had been 
studied. 

IV .—Possible Action. 

21. It now remains to decide— 

(a.) In what terms to define the position to Sir F. Humphrys and the Government 
of India, for the latter, at any rate, clearly does not appreciate the change 
in the position since July 1924; 

(b.) Whether it is desirable to explain the attitude of ITis Majesty’s Government 
on the treaty question to the Afghan Government, and,' if so, in what 
terms. 

22. As regards (a ), it would seem correct to inform Sir F. Humphrys that, 
owing to the non-ratification of the 1924 treaty, the proposed agreement to regard 
the Anglo-Russian frontier protocols as having lost their force has now lapsed, and 
that, in consequence, His Majesty's Government consider that, so far as Soviet 
Russia is concerned, these protocols, together with all other former Anglo-Russian 
treaties not juridically terminated, remain in force. It might, however, be possible 
to argue that, as these protocols were concluded by His Majesty’s Government on 
behalf of Afghanistan, whose foreign relations they were at that time conducting, 
and that as both His Majesty’s Government and Soviet Russia have now recognised 
the complete independence of Afghanistan, His Majesty’s Government consider that 
these protocols have lost their force, since the frontier they defined has now become 
a question solely concerning Afghanistan and Soviet Russia. If this latter argument 
is valid, it presents certain advantages from the point of view of our relations with 
Afghanistan, notably that it clearly defines our position of disinterestedness, and 
that it fits in better with the second part of the problem, namely, our decision that 
we.can no longer be bound by the pledges of support given to Afghanistan previously 
to the late Anglo-Afghan war and the Anglo-Afghan treaties of 1919 and 1921. 
But presumably it would be a tenable position to hold that the protocols themselves 
were regarded as being in force, while the assurances of assistance which were given 
to Afghanistan in connection with those protocols have lapsed owing to Afghanistan 
having achieved her complete independence. On the other hand, it is possible that 
the alternative argument would be a dangerous one to use from the standpoint of 
our relations with Soviet Russia. If we make the first breach in the theory of 
absolute continuity of treaties, may not Soviet Russia find it easier to make further 
breaches in directions which suit her interest? The short point is—given that the 
argument is valid—is the basis of distinction between these frontier protocols and 
other pre-revolutionary Anglo-Russian treaties sufficiently clear-cut to enable us to 
continue to maintain that these latter are in force although admitting that the 
protocols have lapsed ? 
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23. The other point that requires definition is the relation between the frontier 
itself and the instrument which fixes it. Can we, in face of article 5 of the Anglo- 
Siamese Treaty, still maintain that the frontier remains a recognisable, definitive 
(le jure frontier, although the protocol defining it is regarded as having lost its force? 

24. As regards (&), this is a political question, the answer to which will to a 
great extent depend upon the decision arrived at on the questions posed in 
paragraphs 22 and 23 above. 

H. FITZ. B. MAXSE. 

Northern Department , Foreign Office, 

March 10, 1926. 


I gather that the Clarendon-Gortchakoff agreement and the subsequent 
protocols operate simply as delimitation arrangements. Now that Afghanistan is 
by treaty with us completely independent, we are not bound to support her if Russia 
violates the frontier. Similarly, if Afghanistan states that she wishes to (a) preserve 
the frontier unchanged, or (b ), under pressure, to change it, this is no concern 
of ours. 

M. SHEARMAN. 

March 23, 1926. 


Some endeavour has been made in the previous minutes to define the position 
of Great Britain vis-a-vis Afghanistan in the light of the existing treaties. Mr. Orde, 
however, has pointed out that it would be useful if the Northern Department could 
be assured of the legal position of Great Britain vis-a-vis the existing Government 
of Russia so far as the Afghanistan treaties are concerned. 

■^Assuming that the position of Great Britain vis-a-vis Afghanistan is as stated 
in the previous minutes, it becomes necessary to consider what were the objects 
of the participants to the Clarendon-Gortchakoff correspondence and to the sub¬ 
sequent (and consequent) delimitation arrangements It seems clear from the 
correspondence (State Papers, LXIII, 1872-73) that both Russia and Great 
Britain were aware of the importance of creating a buffer State in order to prevent 
undesirable acts of aggression committed by self-seeking persons on either side of the 
proposed frontier. A short quotation from the language used by Lord Clarendon to 
Baron Brunnow will establish this contention ( loc. cit. p. 658) :— 

“Unless stringent precautions were adopted, we should find before long 
that some aspiring Russian general had entered into communication with some 
restless or malcontent Indian prince and that intrigues were rife .... and it 
was in order to prevent such a state of things .... that I earnestly recom¬ 
mended the recognition of some territory as neutral between the possessions of 
England and Russia which should be the limit of those possessions and be 
scrupulously respected bv both Powers.’’ 

This being so, can it be argued successfully that the object and purpose of this 
arrangement has been destroyed by the recognition of the independence of 
Afghanistan? I imagine not, and that this object and purpose still persist, and 
that, until this arrangement has been denounced, it is still in full force so far as 
Great Britain and Russia are concerned. But it must be realised that the answer 
to this question may depend upon certain political considerations which should be 
weighed in the light of the legal position. This, shortly, is that a treaty becomes 
void when its object or purpose becomes extinct. But the object of the 1873 corres¬ 
pondence was not so much the independence of Afghanistan as the security of 
India, and the fact that Afghanistan is now an independent State does not appear 
to affect this object. 

It seems to follow from this, if I am right, that if Russia violates the frontier, 
Afghanistan can act as she pleases and that we can support her or not as we please. 
But whether we support her or not, we would have a separate grievance against 
Russia, who is bound by the arrangement to recognise the Oxus frontier, and would 
be guilty of a breach of treaty towards us if she fails to do so. 


June 22, 1926. 


M. SHEARMAN. 
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During the concluding stages of the war a committee was set up by the Foreign 
'Office to consider the future of the treaties in force before the war between Germany 
and this country. I have not got copies of its reports, but, speaking from memory, 
that committee recommended the adoption of the policy which was acted on by His 
Majesty’s Government in the peace negotiations at Paris in 1919, and was accepted 
by all the other Allies. It proceeded upon the footing that a treaty defining a 
frontier did not require to be revived under any such provision as ultimately became 
article 289 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The views on whicn this Treaty Revision Committee proceeded will be found 
repeated in an article which I wrote in the “British Year Book of International 
Law for 1921-22 ” ; see pp. 46-47. 

If the treaties fixing the Afghan frontier contained any provision as to British 
aid in maintaining the frontiers there fixed, different considerations would prevail, 
but otherwise it seems to me that the line taken at Genoa in 1922 was right. A 
treaty which merely defines a frontier is spent from the moment when the treaty has 
come into force and both parties are pledged to the respect of that frontier. It is 
the frontier which is permanent, not the treaty in which it is laid down. 

I know nothing of the reasons why such a provision as is indicated in 
paragraph 15 of Commander Maxse’s memorandum was inserted in the Anglo- 
Siamese Treaty There may have been provisions other than those merely fixing the 
frontier. 


C. J. B. H. 


June 22, 1926. 


[N 2967/43/97] No. 38. 

Sir R. Hodgson to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Receired June 28.) 

(No. 426.) 

Sir, Moscow , June 12, 1926. 

WITH reference to the last paragraph of my despatch No. 361 of the 8th May, 
and to paragraph 19 in the enclosure to Sir F. Humplirys’s despatch No. 104 of the 
14th December last, 1 have the honour to report that the Afghan Minister, in giving 
me the names of the persons in charge of the Russian survey party now at work in 
Northern Afghanistan, expressed some doubt as to whether their operations were 
likely to be confined to the declared object, and asked me to give him such information 
as I could regarding their antecedents. I learn that the head of the party, by name 
Stefan Ignetievitch Sokolovsky, is a young “ Red ” engineer of whom little is known, 
but that his senior assistants—Foma Pavlovitch Mindiuk and Pavel Constantinovitch 
Shirokov—are engineers of the old school and of good standing, who belonged to the 
Highways Department of the Ministry of Ways and Communications. In all the 
party numbers twenty-six persons, of whom fifteen were given Afghan visas in 
Moscow; the rest were collected in Central Asia. 

2. The project to be examined comprises—according to what Mohammed 
Hashim told me—not only the survey for the road Termes-Mazar-i-Sherif-FIaibak- 
Kabul, but also for a road leading off from it to Khanabad, which will eventually be 
continued to the frontier. Mohainmqd Hashim understands, but is not definite upon 
the point, that the costs of the survey are to be borne by the Afghan Government. 
He is sceptical as to its giving any serious results. 

3. While on this subject, he’ referred once more to the matter of Anglo-Afghan 
relations, and expressed his disappointment at the slow rate at which they are 
improving. It is a matter of difficulty to temper his enthusiasm by dwelling upon 
the pract ical elements of the situation’. He is extremely alarmed at the prospective 
harm which Bolshevik propaganda may do among the ignorant population of his 
country, and is particularly insistent ’ upon the danger which would attend the 
signature of any commercial treaty with the Soviet Government permitting of 
“ Vneshtorg’’ spreading over Northern Afghanistan a network of trading agencies 
such as it has set up in Persia. Yet the Russians are, he says, making strenuous 
efforts both here and in Kabul to press on the agreement, and apparently are meeting 
with some success. TTe has urged upon his Government the necessity of restricting 
any arrangements that may be reached to an exchange of commodities to be effected 
on the frontier. 

4. As to the general question of countering a forward Soviet policy, Mohammed 
Hashim maintains that the essential step in this direction is to develop a system of 
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communications in Afghanistan which will make the country economically dependent 
not upon Russia, but upon India. His opinions on this matter coincide with those 
expressed to me by his brother in Paris and reported in an interview I had with the 
latter, which was transmitted under cover of Lord Crewe’s despatch No. 90 of the 
14th January. He is somewhat more moderate in his ambitions than his brother, 
and confines himself at present to begging me to urge upon the authorities interested 
the desirability of continuing the railway line from Chaman to Kandahar and then 
proceeding to improve the road leading northwards to Herat. 

5. I have not failed to give the Afghan Minister to understand that I have no 
quality for discussing these matters with him otherwise than purely informally. 
I have, however, thought it incumbent upon me to record my conversations with him 
in case anything in the views he may express may be found to be of interest to the 
India Office. 

I have, &c. 

R. M. HODGSON. 


[N 3349/43/97] 


No. 39. 


Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—{Receired July 20.) 

(No. 45.) 

SR, Kabul, June 20, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit an account of a conversation that I held yesterday 
with the Ameer on the occasion of an audience which he granted me at the Dilkusha 
Palace in Kabul. 

2. The Ameer opened the conversation by saying that he had just seen the 
Russian Minister, who, while professing to lie anxious to settle the Urta Tagai incident 
in a^nanner acceptable to the Afghan Government, had complained that the Ameer 
was taking his cue more and more from the British, and appeared to be increasingly 
under the influence of the British Legation. The Ameer said he replied to M. Stark 
that, although he claimed that he acted only in the interests of his country, he was 
not ashamed to take lessons in diplomacy from the British, as his father and grandfather 
had done so successfully before him, and that he wished the Soviet Government to 
understand clearly that he had no intention of giving up his claim to the island. This 
reply, he said, caused much irritation to M. Stark. 

The Ameer then asked me what I thought would he the outcome of the dispute. 
I said that, in the absence of clear title-deeds in their favour, the Russians would 
probably give way on the question of the ownership of the island, but would expect to 
obtain some valuable concession in return for their complaisance. The Ameer replied 
that he was determined to grant no concession whatever in return for the acknowledge¬ 
ment by the Russians of what he considered to be his right, and said that he would 
remind M. Stark that there were several promises contained in the Rnsso-Afghan 
Treaty ot 1921, notably the x’endition to Afghanistan of the Panjdeh area, which were 
still unfulfilled 

3. When I tackled His Majesty on the subject of Russians flying in the south¬ 
eastern zone, he asked me to interpret his promises in the spirit rather than the letter, 
and assured me that he never allowed a Russian pilot to take up an aeroplane unless 
he was accompanied by an Afghan officer, and would continue to take every precaution 
to prevent the Russians doing anything which might cause us annoyance. But it was 
inevitable sometimes that Afghan aeroplanes should be flown in the south-eastern 
zone when they were not strictly carrying His Majesty’s mails to or from the capital. 
For instance, an aeroplane had been sent from Jalalabad to Kandahar to announce the 
Ameer’s impending visit to the latter place. He had now cancelled this visit, and was 
sending the Junker passenger machine to fetch the Governor of Kandahar to discuss 
local affairs with him in Kabul. The Russian who would pilot the aeroplane would be 
given no opportunity whatever of conducting any anti-British activities in Kandahar. 
Another machine had been sent to the Kunar Valley to overawe the Safis, whose 
conduct had been most reprehensible, and who had been with difficulty reduced to 
submission during his recent visit to Jalalabad. He reiterated his intention of getting 
rid of all the Russian personnel from the Afghan air force as soon as he could find 
substitutes, either from other countries, or preferably in the young Afghans who had 
been sent as aviation pupils to Moscow. 

4. I then referred to a report which I had received that Wazirs and Mahsuds on the 
British side of the Durand line were confidently expecting to receive Afghan allowances 
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and khassadari service in the near future. The Ameer assured me that I could rely 
on him to fulfil the promises which he had made me on this subject, and said that 
he would severely punish anyone who was convicted of any anti-British activities on 
the Indian frontier. He stated that it was impracticable for him to prevent Mahsuds 
and Wazirs visiting him and his officials occasionally, and that when they did so they 
were paid ordinary expenses for food and leave-taking (*' rakhsatana ”), to which every 
Pathan considered himself entitled when he visited superior authority. These expenses 
were probably represented by the tribesmen as regular pay or allowances in order 
to magnify their own importance when they visited British officers. It was only those 
tribesmen who were definitely domiciled in Afghanistan who would be allowed to take 
regular service under the Afghan Government. He hoped that I should find this 
explanation satisfactory, especially as I could sympathise from personal experience with 
the difficulties he had in dealing with these rapacious tribesmen. 

5. His Majesty dwelt at length on the increasing friendliness of our relations on 
the Indian frontier, and said that during the last four years there had been an 
improvement which he would have considered as incredible in the cordiality of our 
relations, and especially in the decrease of suspicion which Afghans had been in the 
habit of harbouring towards every act or gesture of the Government of India. He 
trusted that this growth of mutual confidence would continue, and he assured me that 
he would do everything in his power to promote it. 

6. We then discussed in general terms the relative advantages of a monarchy or 
a republic. The Ameer remarked that he noticed that republics in the world were 
steadily on the increase, and that, in every case in which a nation had embraced a 
republican form of Government, it had never reverted to a monarchy. I said that it 
would be unprofitable to discuss whether a monarchy or a republic was the best form 
of government for a nation like France, but there seemed to be no doubt that China 
had been going steaddy down hill since she had deposed her Emperor. The fact was 
that there were two kinds of republics in the world at the present day. One was a 
form of Government which could be described as just as national as a monarchy, 
because it was completely independent in its relations with the outer world. The 
United States of America was an example of this. The other was to be found in those 
States which, while nominally independent, were really appanages of Soviet Russia 
with no individuality of their own, and I instanced the Transcaspian States as 
belonging to this category. The Ameer said that he acutely appreciated the force of 
this argument, and added that the assumption by Reza Khan of the title of Shah had 
probably saved Persia from becoming a Soviet Republic taking its orders from Moscow. 
He feared the same fate for his own country if the monarchy was ever overthrown, and 
he asked me to believe that he was not really blind—although he might appear to be 
so —to the fact that the ultimate aim of the Soviet Government with regard to 
Afghanistan was to abolish the monarchy and create general chaos. How would it be 
possible, he said, for a Chilzai to accept a Durrani as a President, though he might be 
willing to obey him as a King? If a republican form of Government was ever intro¬ 
duced into Afghanistan, the country would be quickly broken into pieces and civil war 
would become the order of the day. He fully realised that England was the country 
which desired to see the continuance of the monarchy in Afghanistan as the only form 
of Government which could ensure the maintenance of a stable buffer State, and was 
therefore his natural friend and ally. But he appreciated my warnings that it would 
not be wise for Afghanistan to break openly with Russia, and he again expressed 
gratitude for the advice which had led to the successful manoeuvring of the Russians 
out of Urta Tagai without recourse to bloodshed. He added, however, with emphasis : 
“ I shall have to fight the Russians some day unless they keep their hands off my 
country.” 

7. We next referred to the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which the Ameer said he 
regarded as another triumph for British diplomacy, and he felt much relieved that the 
tension between Great Britain and Turkey, which had lasted for so many years, now 

C iised to be replaced by the traditional friendship which the common interests of 
countries demanded. 

8. The Ameer then congratulated me on the early termination of the general 
strike in England, on which the Russians had based so many foolish hopes, and said 
he thought that such disputes ought to be settled by autocratic methods. 

9. Before I took my leave I introduced Major Deed to His Majesty, and showed 
him the plans for the new alignment of the Kabul-Torkham road. The Ameer said 
that he was prima facie in favour of the alignment suggested, but would like to discuss 
certain matters of detail with his Public Works Department before announcing his 
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decision. He said that he would like to ask Major Deed some technical questions later 
on, and would afterwards discuss the whole matter with me. 

10. The Ameer’s attitude throughout the audience was extremely frank and 
cordial. 

11. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HTTMPHRYS 


[N 3909/151/97] No. 40. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received August 24.) 

(No. 56.) 

Sir, Kabul, July 26, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of events in Afghanistan during the period 1st April, 1926, to the 30th June, 1926. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 40. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Ecents in Afghanistan during the period 

April 1 , 1926, to June 30, 1926. 

Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Britain. 

The Ameer’s visit to Jalalabad was more protracted than I anticipated in 
my last quarterly despatch, as he arrived there on the 25th April and did not leave 
till the 8th June. This was due to his thorough overhaul of the Government offices, 
and his anxiety to settle the dispute in the Kunar Valley, between the Safis and the 
Tajiks, before he returned to Kabul. 1 followed his proceedings with interest, 
especially in view of the assurance he had personally given me that he would hold no 
darbarsof British tribesmen and would limit his private interviews as far as possible. 
This promise he has faithfully kept. A number of Afridis, who used to serve in the 
Jalalabad Battalion until the superior atti actions of the Kliyber Khassadars led to 
its disbandment, had collected in Jalalabad in anticipation of the Ameer’s visit. They 
have hitherto received 4 rupees a month as reservist pay. His Majesty sent orders 
to the General Officer Commanding, Jalalabad, that these men should he dismissed 
before his arrival. They were accordingly interviewed and sent hack to their homes 
with small presents two days before he reached Jalalabad. The Ameer himself 
appears to have given no interviews to any British tribesmen, but a few Afridi maliks 
were received by the Governor designate, Shah Mahmud Khan, brother of Nadir 
Khan. Shah Mahmud did not commit himself to any definite promises, but hinted 
that his attitude towards the frontier tribesmen would be the same as that of his 
brother. If he seriously intends to follow Nadir Khan’s example, a recrudescence 
of intrigue with the tribes adjoining the Eastern Province is to be anticipated; but 
it is possible that Shah Mahmud, knowing that his family is under Royal suspicion 
at present, may be anxious to avoid giving the slightest sign of pro-British senti¬ 
ments, and so be led to make a gesture in the other direction. If he docs so, 1 
anticipate that it will be rather as an insurance against trouble for himself than with 
serious anti-British intent. 

2. Another point of interest in the Ameer’s visit to Jalalabad was to see 
whether he would honour the assurances he had given me regarding the flying of his 
Russian pilots near the Indo-Afghan frontier. Before his arrival at Jalalabad, 
hangars for three aeroplanes had been nearly completed on the aerodrome there, and 
throughout his visit aeroplanes were in attendance on him and carried the mails 
regularly between Kabul and Jalalabad. It has been established that aeroplanes 
leaving Jalalabad were in the habit of flying as much as 20 miles to the east of 
that town and thus approaching within sight of the Indian frontier, while on the 
22nd April an aeroplane, piloted by a Russian, flew direct from Jalalabad to 
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Kandahar, returning on the 24th. I have already commented on these incidents in 
my despatches Nos. 39 and 45, and I shall not miss any occasion to impress on the 
A meer and his Ministers that the manning of his air force with Russian personnel 
presents an unrivalled opportunity to the Bolsheviks to foment misunderstandings 
between the British and Afghan Governments. 

3. About the middle of May the Afghan Government proposed to send two 
representatives to Peshawar to bring up the Avro and de Havilland machines 
purchased from Mr. Murphy eighteen months ago. Although it was stated that the 
aeroplanes would be brought by road direct to Kabul, there seemed to be a risk that 
the Russian pilots might take them over at Jalalabad and attempt to start a training 
school there. With the concurrence of the Government of India, I decided to delay 
the visit of the two Afghan representatives until the Ameer had left Jalalabad. Of 
all the possible causes of friction between the British and Afghan Governments that 
exist to-day, the most irritating, perhaps, is to be found in the Russian control of the 
Afghan air force. 

4. There is little else to record in connection with the Afghan attitude to the 
British frontier tribesmen. A few Turi families of no importance have visited Kabul 
recently, and some of them have asked to be allowed to settle in the Logar Valley. It 
is satisfactory to note that, during the recent march of the Razmak column to Wana, 
the Mahsuds and Wana Wazirs reported that messages had been received from the 
Afghan authorities discountenancing any form of opposition to the column. 
Whether this is true or not, the absence of hostile demonstrations indicates that the 
local Afghan officials resisted the temptation to indulge in anti-British intrigue. 

5. Owing to the Ameer’s absence at Jalalabad, I was not able to discuss with 
him the question of the Kabul-Khyber road till the 25th June. The negotiations are 
likely to prove tedious, especially as the Ameer appears to be overburdened with the 
examination of many other ambitious schemes for the internal progress of his 
country. The Foreign Minister, Sardar Mahmud Tarzi, has also been rather difficult 
of access, though I have reason to believe that he feels more genuine friendship 
now for the British than he ever has before. But all members of the present Afghan 
Foreign Office are masters of the art of inactivity. The entire lack of discipline 
allows some of the junior secretaries to give trouble in petty ways. At the beginning 
of April some workmen coming from India to build the new Legation were refused 
visas by the Afghan Government, in direct contravention of a personal promise made 
to me by the Foreign Minister. At the same time, during my absence in India, 
convoys of carts bringing material for the new Legation were vexatiously held up by 
the customs authorities for several days. These difficulties were at once removed by 
a personal interview I had with Muhammad Wali Khan, who was acting for the 
Ameer; but they illustrate the childish spite which some of the less responsible 
members of the Government try occasionally to vent upon the foreigner. In spite of 
these drawbacks, the British Legation is treated with far greater courtesy and respect 
than any other, and there seems to be a genuine desire on the part of Afghans of 
importance for closer intimacy, both social and political, with the British. The 
prejudice against Indians seems to be slowly diminishing, and it is worth while noting 
that, on the festival of the Id, His Majesty’s consul at Kandahar was for the first 
time invited to the private dinners given by the civil and military officials. 

6. The Afghan Government have been invited officially to appoint a represen¬ 
tative to meet a British representative on the Peiwar Kotal, at the head of the 
Kurram Valley, to decide the actual location of the boundary which was agreed on 
by Sir John Donald and Sardar Shirindil Khan in 1894. The disappearance of the 
old boundary pillars and the encroachments which the Afghans have apparently been 
making in this area has rendered necessary the appointment of this local commission. 

7. Mr. C. Cunningham, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., left for India on the 18th June, 
and has been succeeded as counsellor by Mr. B. J. Gould, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

France . 

. 8. M. Barthoux, the archaeologist, who has temporarily taken the place of 
M. Foucher, had arranged an extended visit to Balkh and Badakhshan at the 
beginning of April, but it was postponed on the eve of his departure owing to the 
famine prevailing in the north. Fie tells me that his treatment by the Afghans ever 
since his arrival in the country has been an intolerable succession of pin-pricks and 
procrastination. 

9. It is understood that a Frenchman named Delfieu is shortly coming to Kabul 
to reorganise the post and telegraph services. Attempts have frequently been made 
by this Legation to induce the Afghan Government to enter the International Postal 
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Union, but hitherto Afghan obstruction has won. It will be very satisfactory if a 
system can be evolved to suit both modern requirements and the backward state of 
the country generally. 

10. M. Gerard, a professor at the French school, has been appointed agricul¬ 
tural expert in charge of an experimental farm and breeding establishment. His 
qualifications for the post appear to be meagre. A small piece of ground lias been 
allotted to him, and his stud at present consists of a pair of goats, a pair of cattle and 
one rabbit. 

Russia. 

11. The Russo-Afghan Commission to enquire into the Urta Tagai incident, 
after spending two months in local investigation, arrived in Kabul in May. Up to 
that time no news had been obtained of their proceedings. It had, however, been 
reported that one or two small collisions between Russian and Afghan patrols had 
taken place during the presence of the mission there, but had been settled amicably. 

I have since been informed by Mirza Muhammad Khan, the senior Afghan delegate, 
that he hopes to win his case not later than the first week in August, and is determined 
to grant no concessions to the Russians. 

12. I have referred above to the activities of the Russian pilots at dalalabad. 
As was to be expected, they examined and sketched as much of the country as they 
could conveniently visit, but the information they managed to glean seems to be 
negligible. 

13. The relations between the Afghans and the Soviet Legation appear to be 
no more cordial than when I wrote my last summary (despatch No. 29). Both sides 
art probably marking time until something definite emerges from the deliberations of 
the Urta Tagai Commission. Much comment has been caused in the Kabul bazaars 
by the news of the large consignment of rifles and ammunition banded over by the 
Russians to the Afghans at Termez. The general opinion seems to be that the Soviet’s 
giftois prompted not by friendship for Afghanistan, but by her own interests, and is 
therefore of doubtful value. 

14. The party of Russians which has been put in charge of the construction of 
tlie telegraph line from Kabul to Kandahar is said to possess no practical experience 
of this kind of work, and progress is extremely slow. Twenty Russian engineers are 
engaged in surveying a road between Kabul and Patta Kesar via the Salang Pass. 

The number of Bolshevik Russians now in Kabul is probably not less than 170. 

15. Since the departure of Mine. Stark for Moscow, it is openly stated by the 
Russian colony that M. Stark lias contracted a temporary marriage with a lady typist 
called Nina, who has been granted the local rank and emoluments of counsellor. As 
the lady known as Mine. Raskolnikoff was also only a temporary wife of the former 
Russian Minister, social relations with the Soviet Legation are apt to be complicated. 

Germany. 

16. Since the 15th March there has been no further hearing of the trial of 
Dr. Sauer. Dr. Grobba, Charge d’Affaires en litre , left Kabul via India, 
Mesopotamia and Persia for Germany on the 10th June, and has been succeeded by 
Dr. Feigel as Minister Plenipotentiary. The case is causing the greatest anxiety to 
the new Minister. 1 have informed him that Dr. Grobba’s recall at the Afghan 
Government’s request, and the raising of the status of the German diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative in Kabul, is a compliment which is calculated to dispose the Ameer toward \ 
a lenient settlement. 

17. During the past few months two German engineers have resigned their 
services in Afghanistan, and a new arrival named Trappe died within a few days 
after reaching Kabul. The contracts of the three military advisers—Barons von 
Kaltenborn and von Platen, and Major Christenn—have been renewed on greatly 
improved terms. Generally speaking, the Afghan Government seem inclined to retain 
their German employees, but the latter decline to renew their contracts unless the 
terms are much improved. Most of the Germans who came to Kabul three years ago 
received pay varying from £11 to £20 a month. The salaries in the new contracts 
which have recently been executed vary from £40 to £60 a month. 

Turkey. 

18. Fakhri Pasha has left Kabul on permanent transfer and has been succeeded 
by Nebil Bey. The latter on his arrival expressed great disgust at the lack of courtesy 
with which he had been welcomed by the Afghan Government. Fakhri Pasha, at a 
farewell dinner at this Legation, spoke with sincerity of the increase in friendship 
between the British and Turkish Legations during the last two years. When he 
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first came to Kabul, he said, he had sought for any corner to hide in when he ; aw 
the British Minister approaching. Now, in spite of differences over Mosul, he was 
ready at any time to embrace him in public. 

19. Fifteen Afghan officers left Kabul in May for Turkey, where they are to 
undergo a course of military instruction. 

Italy. 

20. Dr. Cavicchioni left Kabul on the 5th June on transfer to Caracas. His 
behaviour towards the British Legation changed suddenly last January from extreme 
cordiality to extreme rudeness without any apparent reason. At the last interview 
which I held with him in Kabul, nothing could exceed the bitterness of his references 
to our French and German colleagues, and I have since been informed that the 
members of his own staff regarded him as temporarily out of his mind. There is no 
doubt that the Afghans tried him very hard, and he found it difficult to live happily 
outside the limelight. 

Signor Marini is acting as Charge d’Affaires until the arrival of the new 
Minister, Signor Cecchi, who has previously held the post of consul-general, 
Calcutta. 

21. Azimullah Khan, Afghan Minister in Rome, is to be succeeded shortly by 
Abdul Aziz, Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office. It is said that Shah Wali Khan, 
brother of the Afghan Ministers in Paris and Moscow, applied for the appointment, 
and is very disappointed at not being selected. 

Persia. 

22. The Persian Legation has been reinforced by the arrival of a military 
attache, Colonel Ali Khan. Like other members of his Legation, he appears to be 
very scared of the Afghans and their downright methods. 

23. Perso-Afghan relations are still somewhat fluttered on the subject of the 
colonisation of Hazaras, or Berberis, to which reference has been made in my 
despatch No. 74 of 1925. 

Bokhara. 

24. The ex-Ameer of Bokhara was recently thrown out of his carriage and 
sustained a dangerous fracture of the shoulder. He has been attended by Colonel 
Thorburn, Legation surgeon, and is now on the road to recovery. 

25. Ibrahim Beg, the only Basmachi leader of any importance left alive in 
Old Bokhara, has entered Afghanistan with about twenty followers. 

General. 

26. The three Poles referred to in my telegram No. 56 are still in prison in 
Kabul. One of them has embraced Islam, apparently as a temporary measure to 
obtain relief, and has been separated from his companions. All three are reported 
to be in a deplorable condition, and though their interests have been entrusted to the 
French Legation, M. Cassin informs me that, in spite of many telegraphic reminders, 
he has been unable to obtain any instructions from his Government. I propose to 
mention their case at mv next interview with the Foreign Minister. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 4054/738/38] No. 41. 

Sir U. Hodgson to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received September 6.) 

(No. 592.) . 

Sir, . Moscow , August 20, 1926. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 522 of the 26th July, I have the honour 
< to report that, according to press accounts, the construction programme of the 
Commissariat for Ways of Communication for the coming five years includes the 
following lines to be built in Central Asia:— 

(a.) Dushak-Chacha (for Meshed). 

(b.) Tash-Kapri (on the Merv-Kushk liue) -Takhta-Bazar. 

(a,) Kara-su (Andijan) to the China frontier (for Kashgar). 

(d.) Termez-Deuau-Diushambe-Kafirnagan. 

Pishpek-Tokmak-Buam Pass. 

Katta-Kurgan-Kitab. 

Charjui-Kungrad. 
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2. The whole plan, which apparently contemplates the building of 2,800 kilom. of 
line at a cost of over 200 million roubles, is subjected to somewhat ironical comments. 
It is suggested that the present time, when the cry is all for economy, is ill-suited for 
the execution of so ambitious a programme. 

I have, &c. 

R. M. HODGSON. 


[N 4094/151/97] No. 42. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received September 7.) 

(No. 64.) 

Kabul , August 13, 1926. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 41, dated the 11th June, 1925, I have the 
honour to transmit a summary of events of commercial interest that have occurred 
in Afghanistan during the period extending from June 1925 to July 1926. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India, 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 42. 

Summary of Events of Commercial Interest in Afghanistan from 
June 1925 to July 1926. 

Currency. 

1. The chief event of commercial interest since I submitted my last despatch 
on th&,subject (No. 41 of 1925) has been the introduction of the decimal system for 
coinage, weights and measures. That there was some need of standardisation was 
obvious. The silver currency of Kabul has so far been based on the shapeless and 
multiform Kabuli rupee and the Persian 2-kran piece. The latter coin in Kabul is 
worth exactly a Kabuli rupee, but its sterling value in Persia is 20 to the £, whereas 
that of a Kabuli rupee is about 24 to the £. The Afghan table of weights and 
measures is even more elastic. Kabul, Kandahar and Turkestan each has its own 
recognised weights, the seer of Turkestan being double that of Kabul, which is, 
loughly, eight times as much as the Indian seer. Measures are vaguer still. Land 
surveyor, mason, weaver, piece-goods merchant and tailor each has his own idea of 
the gaz (or yard). 

A definite system, if feasible, will therefore have its advantages. The old Kabuli 
rupee is superseded by the Afghani, which is worth 100 pul. Other silver coins are 
the 20-pul and 50-pul pieces, while there are three copper coins, whose value is 2, 
5 and 10 pul respectively. Two gold coins have also been minted, but not issued yet 
in any numbers—the amani and half-amani. The amani is worth 20 Afghanis, but 
its real gold value is believed to be considerably less than this. 

The silver value of the Afghani is generally regarded by traders to be slightly 
less than that of the old Kabuli, though the official rate of exchange gives a contrary 
commutation, viz., 11 Kabulis to 10 Afghanis. The purchasing power of the new 
com is at present the same as that of the old, but the Kabul public are extremely 
suspicious of the half-Afghani, which is said to contain 50 per cent, more alloy than 
it should. Their mistrust was heightened when the Treasury showed a marked 
preference for issuing the half rather than the full Afghani, and, in calling in the 
old coinage, refused as spurious a large proportion of the old 3-shahi pieces which 
were presented to them. The nopes expressed by the Afghan Government that the 
change will have taken full effect in two years are not likely to be fulfilled. Many 
years must elapse before all the old coinage reaches the Treasury, and so far the new 
weights and measures have not been brought into use by any section of the public. 
The King is, however, taking a personal interest in the scheme. He held a special 
Darbar in March, at which he explained the new system to Government officials, 
merchants and shopkeepers, pointing out that the present chaos was a serious barrier 
to foreign trade, and doing some simple sums in his head to show how easy the new 
calculations really were. 

There are strong rumours that Afghan notes are shortly to be issued and brought 
into common use. This was tried once before, but met with such determined 
opposition from the general public that the issue was withdrawn. 
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Foreign Trade Relations and Concessions. 

2. Foreign trade undoubtedly labours under many difficulties. The position 
is the same as it was last year, when I reviewed, in my despatch No. 41, the obstacles 
in the way of any expansion, although an indication that the Afghans are beginning 
to realise their commercial backwardness may, perhaps, be found in the feelers which 
have lately been put out for the institution of an exchange bank. At present the 
lack of facilities in this direction is severely felt by many classes. A representative 
of a Bombay cotton firm who recently visited this country declared that wholesale 
trade with Kabul direct was a pure gambleowing to the uncertainty of payment. I am 
informed that remittances to London can be more expeditiously and cheaply arranged 
in present circumstances through the Soviet Legation via "Moscow than through 
exchange banks in India. 

3. Trade via India seems to have been about normal. It is true that the 
customs receipts in Kabul were considerably higher last year, when the total reached 
88 lakhs of rupees, than ever before, but it is difficult to say how far this is due to 
increased trade and how far to more efficient collection of dues. Judged by the 
figures of refund and rebate of Indian duty on State and trade goods transiting 
India to Afghanistan, the increase last year was slight. The figures for the last four 
half-yearly periods are :— 

Rupees. 

January 1 to June 30, 1024 ... ... ... 11,34,660 

July 1 to December 31, 1024 ... ... ... 6,55,818 

January 1 to June 30, 1025 ... ... ... 8,14,563 

Julv 1 to December 31, 1025 ... ... ... 10,87,764 


4. The Russo-Afghan trade negotiations to which I referred in my despatch 
last year seem to be hanging fire, though M. Lejawa Murat has returned to Kabul 
from Moscow. The Russian hopes, apart from their ambition to start a com¬ 
prehensive banking business, are, perhaps, mainly based on oil and cotton. They 
nave pushed the sale of oil at a price that leaves them no margin of profit, and appear 
to hope for some concession as regards cotton-growing in North-Western 
Afghanistan. It is possible that the trade war which the Soviet has recently been 
waging in North Persia and the general unpopularity of Vneshtorg agents in that 
countr\ may make the Afghans still more cautious in responding to their advances. 
Such expansion of Russo-Afghan trade as there has been during the last three or 
four \ears seems to have had political propaganda as its principal object. From all 
accounts, the volume of business between Afghanistan and Russian Central Asia is 
far less to-day than it was before the war, while the through traffic from Bokhara to 
Peshawar vid Kabul is said to be chiefly dependent on smuggling, and the entrepot 
has been changed to Mazar-i-Sharif. The Russians hope that, if their bank in Kabul 
materialises, the trade in karakuli (Astrakhan) skins, which is now conducted 
through India and London, mav be transferred to Moscow. 


A fghan Trading Companies. 

5. The following are the principal Afghan companies with headquarters in 
Kabul:— 

(a.) Shirkat-i-Amania, which deals in carpets, Astrakhan skins, wool and lapis 
lazuli This is the largest and oldest company, with a total capital of 
15 lakhs of rupees, the principal shareholders being the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment (7 lakhs of rupees) and His Majesty (3 lakhs of rupees). 

(b.) Shirkat-i-Samar, which deals in dried fruits, sugar and silver. Capital, 
12 lakhs of rupees. 

(c.) Cinema and photograph company. Capital, 4 lakhs of rupees 

(d.) Building company. Capital, 3 lakhs of rupees. 

(e.) Company to encourage local industries. Capital, 3 lakhs of rupees. 

(/.) Electric lighting company. Capital, 2 lakhs of rupees. 

(g.) Shirkat-i-Braderan-i-Afglian, a general trading company. Capital, 
H lakhs,of rupees. 

(h.) Transport company. Capital, 1 lakh of rupees. 

The Minister of Finance is chairman of most of the above companies, and their 
annual profit is said to be in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent 


Trade Prospects in Afghanistan. 

6. Regarding internal trade and commercial development, there is little 
advance to be recorded. In the present backward state of communications, the 
development of the country’s supposed mineral resources would not, except in the 
case of gold, silver, and perhaps mica, be a profitable undertaking. I understand 
that recent experiments show that the quality of the mica in Afghanistan is not 
so good as it was originally thought. 

7. ’ There is much talk of the opening up of road communications, but hitherto 
little has been done beyond surveys. A German engineer, who is engaged on various 
schemes for the improvement of Kandahar, has submitted plans to the King for 
the improvement of the Kandahar-Chaman road and the construction of a motor 
road to the Helmund, in the direction of Herat. 

A large party of Russians is also working on the road which is to connect 
Kabul with Termez. It seems very doubtful, however, whether this undertaking 
will be a success. To force the passage of the Hindu Kush they have proposed to 
make a tunnel several kilometres long under the Salang Pass. Neither the finances 
nor the engineering resources of the country are likely to be equal to the task. 

Another project which seems destined to failure is that of the Kabul-Khyber 
road, via the Tang-i-Charu defile of the Kabul River, but an alternative route has 
recently been examined by a British survey party, which offers far better prospects 
of success. It appears that 60 lakhs of rupees Kabuli were originally sanctioned 
for the Tang-i-Charu scheme, which was undertaken by Italian and German 
engineers. The survey and estimates, produced by the chief German engineer in 
charge of Afghan public works, are now shown to have been utterly valueless. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees have been spent, only about 12 per cent, of the work has been 
done and this only on the easiest stretches. The King is said to be very angry at 
the waste and inefficiency disclosed bv the personal check which he instituted at 
Jalalabad; but he has yet to learn that difficult roads through mountainous country 
can only be successfully aligned and constructed by experts. 

8* Another scheme is on foot to build a road over the Altimur Pass, which is 
expected to lead to the development of the fine forests said to exist in Jaji country. 
It is hoped that much valuable timber will thereby be brought to Kabul, as well as 
charcoal for the new cement factory and other by-products. Some of the timber will 
supply the necessary material for the manufacture of matches, which is to be started 
at the new capital, Dar-ul-Aman. The German engineer who is in charge of this 
factory states that, in order to enable the local products to compete with the Swedish 
matches at present imported through India, a prohibitive tariff is likely to be imposed 
on all matches of foreign manufacture, and the consumer will have to pay three times 
the present price for the doubtful advantage of using an article made in Afghanistan. 

9. The cement factory which has been in course of construction for some time 
is practically complete. Owing to an oversight, the cost of a ventilator was not 
provided for in the present year’s budget, and the German in charge has been 
informed that he must do without one. This means, he says, that the factory cannot 
start operations for another year unless coal is provided as fuel. 

10. The official scheme for starting an extensive silk industry on the pattern 
of Kashmir, which has been boosted by the Italian Legation for the last two years, 
has been dropped altogether, apparently because the returns were not as quick as the 
Afghan Government had anticipated. 

11. A monopoly which has been granted by the State to an Afghan motor 
company for running cars and light lorries between Kabul and the Khyber is under 
discussion between the Ministry of Commerce and the British Legation, since the 
interests of Indian motor owners seem to be adversely affected. 

12. It is reported that a French expert is about to undertake the heartbreaking 
job of reorganising the post and telegraph system, with a view to the entry of 
Afghanistan into the International Union. The total absence of satisfactory 
arrangements for dealing with parcels and insured or registered letters is an 
additional handicap to trade with the outer world. 

13. The Deutsch-Afghanische Trading Company has lately passed through a 
crisis. The dismissal of the two managing directors, Herren Ebiier and Silbermann, 
was the result of an investigation which appears to have shown that they had been 
using the firm’s money for private speculation and had left the whole affairs of the 
company in confusion Dr. Meissner, a geologist, who had considerable experience 
of Indian conditions before the war, has been appointed managing director in their 
place, but finds considerable difficulty in competing with Afghan commercial methods 
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and official rapacity. Herr Ebner has entered into some kind of partnership with 
a very shrewd man of business, Mullah Ghulan Muhammad, late Minister of the 
Interior, and intends to compete with the Deutsch-Afghanische Company. He is 
in conversation with the Commerce Minister regarding a monopoly for lapis lazuli, 
and estimates that the net profit to the Afghan Government from this stone, if the 
output were scientifically restricted and smuggling were stopped, would amount 
to not less than 7 lakhs of rupees Kabuli per annum. 

14. M. Bernardi, an Italian who is agent of Messrs. A. and H. Karaghessian, 
of New York (vide your telegram No 20 of 1925),'appears to be the only really 
successful foreign merchant in Afghanistan. He informs me that he has paid out 
30 lakhs of rupees in his sheep-intestine business during the last three years and that 
the profits, though less than they were at the beginning, are still agreeably high. 

Public Works. 

15. Irrigation schemes have not been a conspicuous success. Herr Niedermayer, 
brother of the notorious Niedermayer who was in Kabul during the Great War, has 
been working on a scheme for irrigating 30,000 acres of the Bagram plain, 30 miles 
north of Kabul. He has spent a considerable sum of money, but as the Afghan 
Government refuse to vote anything more, work has closed down. 

16. The irrigation works near Jalalabad, known as the Karin Viyala, in the 
charge of Mr. Lahiri, a Bengali, have been interrupted by the complete destruction 
by recent floods of the syphon which had been made by a German engineer under the 
Surkhrua River. This catastrophe had been predicted by Mr. Lahiri as inevitable, 
and he states that the whole project, which, in spite of his indignant protests, still 
involves the running of water for several miles uphill, is so ill-conceived and 
impracticable that nearly the whole sum of 17 lakhs of rupees spent up to date has 
been wasted. 

Conclusion. 

17. In spite of the strenuous efforts which are being made by the King for the 
remodelling of Afghanistan on modern lines, the condition of the trade of the country 
with the outer world remains substantially unchanged, though there is a noticeable 
influx of cheap German and Japanese goods through India. In the regions north of 
the Hindu Kush line, trade naturally flows towards Russian Central Asia, and in 
the north-east corner there is some commercial intercourse with China, chiefly in 
smuggled opium. South of the Hindu Kush trade flows, as it has done for centuries, 
by the main routes to India from Kandahar via Chaman and the Bolan Pass; from 
Chasni via the Gomal, Tochi and Kurram valleys; and from Kabul via the Khyber 
Pass. Little can be done to stimulate this natural flow until the main arteries of 
communication between Afghanistan and India, i.e., from Kandahar to Chaman, 
and from Kabul to Torkham, are improved by good motor roads and later by well- 
considered railway extensions. There is little encouragement in present conditions 
to the foreign trader to take up residence in Afghanistan. The chaotic condition of 
the criminal law, the non-existence of commercial or contract law as understood in 
civilised countries, the uncertainty with regard to local taxation, particularly income 
tax, which is said to be under the consideration of the Afghan Government, the total 
absence of banking or exchange facilities, and the almost entire lack of suitable house 
accommodation and the ordinary amenities of life—all these combine to make a 
business career in Afghanistan an unattractive gamble to the foreigner. 

There are indications, however, that the Afghan Government are genuine in 
their desire to improve this gloomy condition of affairs. If, instead of a rabble of 
half-educated so-called experts, they would secure the services of a few first-rate men 
to reorganise their Finance, Commerce, and Public Works Departments, and to 
supervise the construction of important roads, there is no doubt that a great impetus 
• would be given to Indo-Afghan commerce. For the present, with the single possible 
exception of exchange banking business, I see no immediate field for British 
commercial enterprise in Afghanistan. 

18. A statement showing the important alterations or additions in the Afghan 
customs tariff that have been published since my last trade despatch (No. 41 of the 
11th June, 1925), is enclosed as an appendix to this despatch. 

F. H. HUMPHRY,S. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 42. 

Translation of Extracts from the Afghan Customs Tariff . 

Section 1. 

Article 1. 

RECENT amendments in import duties :— 


Alterations of Duty. 

Former rate per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Present rate per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Tea 

50 

20 

Black Sugar (molasses) 

100 

20 

Calico, soap, copper wire, knives, 
motors, bicycles, and all articles 
previously rated at 16 per cent. ... 

16 

20 

Salt 


10 

Maps and pictures of geographical 
interest 

lOn 

10 

Other pictures 

mo 

100 

Second-hand clothes and boots 

16 

100 

Import prohibited— 



Snuff ... 

... 


Rude pictures ... 




Section 1. 

Article 2. — Export Duties. 

duties leviable on exports from Afghanistan are calculated ad valorem. They 
differ in the three chief economic areas of Atghanistan, viz 

1. The Kabul and Jalalabad areas. 

2. The Kandahar, Chakansur, Farah, and Herat areas. 

3. The Afghan Turkestan area. 

The export schedules, which do not appear to be entirely exhaustive, are 
summarised in the subjoined table :— 


Ad Valorem Export Duties. 


Per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Kabul Area. 

Kandahar Area. 

Afghan Turkestan Area. 

80 

Timber, pomegranates 

I 

Timber, pomegianates, melons, 
best raisins 

Timber. 

50 

Almonds, nuts, asafetida, 
superior dried fruits 

Almonds, uuts, asafetida, fresh 
and dried plums, raisins 
(second class) 


40 

Cumin seeds 

Cumin seeds, inferior raisins, 
wool. 

Tanned skins. 

30 

Second-class dried fruits, e.g., 

Grapes, apples, pears, inferior ' 

Sheep (not ewes), silk cloth, 


apricots 

raisins, apricot kernel* 

best grapes. 

25 

Third-class dried fruits, in¬ 
cluding mulberries; untanned 
hides and skins, postins 

Gum. 


22 

Figs. 


20 

Melons, grapes in boxes, wool 

Cotton-seed, tobacco, certain 
drugs 

Hides and skins, laisius 
(Recond class), postins. 

15 

Apricot kernels, tobacco, in¬ 
ferior dried apricots 

Skius and hides, postius. 

10 

Carpets, rugs, opium, ghee, 
curds, furs, including Astra¬ 
khan lamb-skins 

Carpets, rugs, shawl yarns, 
opium, dry curd, furs, Lungi 
silk 

Furs, inferior skins, opium, 


nuts, cotton. 

5 

Guts, silk cloth, millstones 

Guts, silk cloth, millstones 

Guts, gram, millstones. 

2 

Woollen shawls, puttoo 

Woollen shawls, puttoo 

Tobacco. 

1 

Silk thread, jewels ... 

Silk thread, jewels ... 

Pomegranates. 


The tax on the export of pomegranates from Jalalabad district is now at the 
rate of 12 rupees per 70 lb. 
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The following exports are prohibited from all areas .— 

(a.) Horses, mares, sheep, camels, cows, mules, donkeys, ghee, gram (except that 
in the case of Afghan Turkestan the restriction in regard to sheep is 
limited to ewes). 

(&.) Arms of all kinds. 

(c.) Gold and silver, whether coined or uncoined, with the following 
exceptions:— 

Coin .—Transporters may export a sum of 20 Kabuli rupees per 
animal. 

Pilgrims proceeding on the Haj may take with them— 

Rs. Kabuli. 


First class, i.e ., one man with three other persons 3,000 
Second class, i.e., one man with two other persons 2,400 
Third class, if alone or with one other person ... 2,400 

Each of the one, two or three persons accompany¬ 
ing as above may also take ... ... 1,200 


Article 3. 

Transit Dues are levied as follows :— 

5 per cent, on all articles coming from or going to Persia. 

In the case of other countries— 

20 per cent, ad valorem on tea. 

10 per cent, ad, valorem on all goods not specifically mentioned. 

5 per cent, ad valorem on wool, sheep and goat skins, fox furs. 

2 per cent, ad valorem on cotton. 

Special transit dues on goods sent to India via the Barogil Pass and Chitral are— 

Silk goods : 8 per cent, ad valorem. 

Charas: 10 Kabuli rupees per 140 lb. 

Raw silk : 70 Kabuli rupees per 140 lh. 

Cotton cloth : 10 Kabuli rupees per 140 lb. 

Article 4.— Taxes on Local Consumption. 

Subject to the exceptions stated below, a duty of 74 per cent, ad valorem is 
leviable on all goods :— 

(i.) Utilised for trade purposes. 

(ii.) Introduced to towns. 

Exceptions — 

Free: flour, wheat, rice, salt, clay pots. 

5 per cent. : goods manufactured 'in the Government workshops in Kabul. 
15 per cent. (30 per cent, in Kabul): tobacco. 

20 per cent. (50 per cent, in Kabul) . snuff. 

50 per cent. : charas, khang. 

100 per cent. : opium. 

The taxes on tobacco, snuff, charas, khang, and opium apply not only to towns 
but to the countryside generally. 


| N 4457/43/97] No. 43. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received October 4.) 

(No. 80.) 

Kabul, September 11, 1926. 

IN continuation of my telegram No. 116, dated the 7th September, I have the 
honour to transmit, as an appendix to this despatch, a literal translation of the full 
text of the Persian copy of the Soviet-Afghan Neutrality and Non-Aggression 
Pact ” (signed the 31st August, 1926), which was furnished to me by the Afghan 
Foreign Minister on the 6th September. 
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I have also been promised a copy of the (Jila l’agai settlement, which is 
intimately connected with this subject, but regret that it has not yet been received. 

I have been assured, however, that no concessions have been granted to the Soviet 
beyond the withdrawal of the charge of murder which was made against the Russian 
Commander on the occasion of the attack on Darqad post. 

2. Although the Persian text is somewhat obscurely worded—Serdar Mahmud 
Tarzi is an adept in the employment of literary solecisms to suit his purpose—I 
think the meaning as rendered into English is sufficiently clear. I have been unable 
to trace any important deviation from the substance of the Neutrality Pact which 
has recently been concluded by the Soviet Government with Turkey. On the other 
hand, the text under consideration shows signs of careful pruning, which has 
probably been undertaken by the Afghan Government partly with a view to eluding 
any semblance of an awkward commitment and partly in order to avoid arousing 
the suspicions of His Majesty's Government. 

3. The mutual self-denying ordinance which the agreement imposes in regard 
to the exercise of interference in each other's territories is likely to be cynically 
disregarded by both parties. It is difficult to believe either that Russia will abandon 
the propaganda which aims at the absorption of the Northern provinces of 
Afghanistan into the Soviet Republics across the border, or that Afghanistan will 
forego her intrigues among the Mohametan races of old Bokhara and Khiva, which 
have for their object the establishment of genuinely independent States as buffers 
between herself and the Soviet dominions. The only direct effect of the agreement 
that I foresee is to make it more difficult fur Afghanistan to enter the League of 
Nations, but as she has never shown any inclination to offer herself as a candidate 
for membership, this limitation may perhaps be regarded as having little importance. 

4. It may be argued that indirectly the agreement will have the effect of 
increasing the friendliness of Russo-Afghan relations, with a corresponding decrease 
of the influence and prestige of Great Britain in this country. 

For my own part I do not apprehend that an instrument so colourless and so 
barren of material advantages is likely to make any strong appeal to the Afghan 
mind. The causes of Afghan distrust of Soviet designs on Afghanistan lie too 
deep to be removed by mere phrases of goodwill, and the fact that the plebiscite 
for the rendition of Panjdeh, which was promised in 1921, has been consistently 
burked by the Soviet ever since, will suggest that the new agreement stands no 
better chance of being observed. 

5. If it is true that in Afghan eyes there is nothing intrinsically important in 
this agreement, the question arises why they should have gone to the trouble of con¬ 
cluding it at all. 

In the first place, I understand that the proposal originated in Moscow. If the 
Soviet Government had determined on grounds of policy to give way on the disputed 
point of the ownership of Urta Tagai, it was natural that they should wish to obtain 
some set-off against a notable Afghan diplomatic success. They might consider— 
though it is not within my competence to estimate these possibilities—that a 
neutrality pact would give the impression to the outer world that Afghan political 
bias was in favour of Russia rather than of England and would serve to cover up a 
humiliating defeat. 

The Afghan Government, on the other hand, which is essentially practical in its 
outlook, would gladly barter a colourless paper agreement for a slice of sacred soil 
which their honour forbade them to give up. 

6. In my recent conversations with His Majesty and the Foreign Minister, 
both have laid stress on the contention that their sole motive in concluding the 
agreement was to safeguard the northern provinces of Afghanistan against Soviet 
aggression. 

This may have been one of the objects in view, but apart from the bargain over 
Urta Tagai which has been discussed above, I am of opinion that the uppermost 
consideration in their minds was the hope that the interest of His Majesty's 
Government might be aroused, and that Great Britain might be disposed to take a 
more active part in the regeneration of Afghanistan. If His Majesty cherished 
the expectation that his gesture towards the Soviet would have the effect of stimii- 
latino 1 British benevolence in the direction of new concessions, my definite refusal 
of his request for cash assistance, which has been very strongly pressed by himself 
and the Foreign Minister during the past week (my telegram No. 117), must have 
come as a bitter disappointment. 

7. My conclusion is that, so far as can be judged at present, the new agree¬ 
ment the negotiations for which I was instructed in your telegram No. 21 not to 
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hamper, is innocuous. Further, that, provided that the policy of the Afghan 
Government continues to be friendly, we should not be deterred from granting 
assistance on our own terms for the improvement of communications between India 
and South-Eastern Afghanistan. It is in such material development, which appears 
to be not less advantageous to India than to Afghanistan, that I foresee the most 
effective means of establishing a permanent counter to Russian penetration of this 
country. 

8. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India 
and to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 43. 

Societ-Afghan Neutrality and Non-Aggression Pact. 

TREATY of Reciprocal Neutrality and Non-Aggression between the exalted 
Government of Afghanistan and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with the object of continuing the friendly relations and of strengthening 
the friendly neighbourly connections which happily, based on the treaty signed in 
Moscow on the 28th February, 1921, subsist between the exalted Governments of 
Afghanistan and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The said treaty preserves 
its force in all its parts irrespective of the continuance or cancellation of the present 
treaty. 

The plenipotentiaries of the exalted parties, his Excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the exalted Government of Afghanistan, Aqai Mahmud Beg Khan 
Tarzi, and his Excellency the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in Afghanistan, Aqai Leonid Stark, after exchanging their 
lawful credentials, which were found correct, on the 31st August, 1926, at Paghman, 
framed and signed these articles, the object of which is to strengthen the friendly 
relations between the two Governments and to ensure permanent peace. 

Article 1. 

In case of war or military action between one of the contracting parties and one 
or more third Powers, the other contracting party undertakes to observe neutrality 
towards the first party. 

Article 2. 

Each of the contracting parties undertakes to abstain from all kinds of 
aggression against the other, and will not even within the territory under its own 
occupation take any such steps as may cause political or military injury to the other 
contracting Government. In particular, each of the contracting parties undertakes 
that it will not join with another State or States in any political or military alliance 
or union directed against the other contracting party and, similarly, it will not 
join in any boycott or financial and economic blockade directed against the other. 
In addition to this, should the policy of third party State or States be hostile in its 
action to either of the contracting parties, the other contracting party undertakes 
not only to abstain from assisting such hostile policy but also to prevent the said 
policy and inimical actions and steps within its own territory. 

Article 3. 

The high contracting parties, each reciprocally recognising the sovereignty and 
integrity of the other, undertake to abstain from all kinds of armed and unarmed 
interference in the internal affairs of the other contracting party and also not to 
join or assist any other State or States which may take steps against, or interfere 
with, the other contracting State. 

The contracting parties will not permit any groups or individuals in their own 
territories to establish or to prosecute activities detrimental to the other contracting 
party; or to take steps for the subversion of the established Government of the other 
contracting State; or to take any action against the integrity of the territory of the 
other contracting party; or to (mobilise) or collect armed forces against the 
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other contracting party; and will prevent them from taking action. Similarly, the 
parties will not countenance the transit through their territories of any armed 
forces, arms, firearms, ammunition or the supply of any kind of war materials 
intended (for use) against the other contracting party, and likewise will (take active 
steps to) prevent the same from passing through its territory. 

Article 4. 

The contracting parties agree within four months to enter into discussions to 
determine principles for the solution of differences which may arise between them, 
and which cannot be settled through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Article 5. 

Each of the contracting parties, outside the limits of undertakings, the con¬ 
ditions of which are defined in this treaty, has freedom of action in taking steps to 
form any kind of relations and any kind of agreement with other States. 

Article 6. 

From the date of ratification, which should not be more than three months after 
it has been signed, this treaty will have the force of law and will remain in force 
for three years. After the expiration of the said period it will be understood that 
the treaty continues for a year more automatically, unless either of the contracting 
parties has notified to the other party, six months before the expiration of the period, 
its desire to terminate the enforcement of this treaty. 

Article 7. 

^ Two copies of this treaty have been written, in Persian and in Russian, ind 
both texts will have equal force. 

Done at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, corresponding to the *Sumbala, 
1305. . 

Foreign Minister, 

MAHMUD BEG TARZI 

Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

L. H. STARK. 


Protocol of the Treaty 'of Reciprocal Neutrality and Non-Aggression contracted 
between the Exalted Gocernments of Afghanistan and the Union oj Soi:i"6 
Socialist Republics.—Paghman , 1305. 

Protocol. 

The following signatories, who were correctly empowered to sign the Treaty 
of Reciprocal Neutrality and Non-Aggression between the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the exalted Government of Afghanistan, by per¬ 
mission of their respective Governments, have exchanged the following statements 
on the occasion of signing the said treaty. 

His Excellency Aqai Leonid Stark, Minister Plenipotentiary in Afghanistan 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, states that he has received permission 
from the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to certify in the 
name of his Government that, on the occasion of signing the above treaty, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, having been faithful to the 
principles of the treaty of the 28th February, 1921, has no agreement with any 
State or States contrary to the treaty contracted on the 31st August, 1926, regarding 
reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression. Similarly, he states, on behalf of his 
Government that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics certifies 
that, during the whole of the period for which this Treaty of Reciprocal Neutrality 


* Sumbala uot given. 
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and Non-Aggression remains in force, the said Government will not enter into such 
treaties or conventions as may be contrary to this Treaty of Reciprocal Neutrality 
and Non-Aggression. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics trusts that friendly 
relations between the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ancl 
Afghanistan, based on the treaty contracted in Moscow on the 28th February, 1921, 
and on the treaty contracted at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, will invariably 
increase and will be based on the lofty ideal of general peace. ' 

His Excellency Aqai Mahmud Beg Khan Tarzi, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the exalted Government of Afghanistan, states that he has received permission 
from the Afghan Government to certify in the name of his Government that, on the 
occasion of signing the above treaty, the Afghan Government, having been faithful 
to the principles of the treaty of the 28tli February, 1921, has no agreement with 
any State or States contrary to the treaty contracted on the 31st August, 1926, 
regarding reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression. Similarly, he states, on’behalf 
of his Government, that the Afghan Government certifies that, during the whole of 
the period for which this Treaty of Reciprocal Neutrality and Non-Aggression 
remains in force, the said Government will not enter into such treaties or conventions 
as may be contrary to this Treaty of Reciprocal Neutrality and Non-Aggression. 
The Afghan Government trusts that friendly relations between the Governments 
of Afghanistan and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, based on the treaty 
contracted in Moscow on the 28th February, 1921, and on the treaty contracted at 
Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, will invariably increase and will be based on 
the lofty ideal of general peace. 

In confirmation of the above, the following signatories have framed this 
protocol. 

Done at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, in two copies, in Russian and in 
Persian, both texts having equal force. 31st August, 1926, corresponding to the 
8th Sumbaln, 1305. n 


[N 4556/1716/97] No. 44. 

Sir F. llumphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received October 11.) 

(No. 87. Confidential.) 

Sir, _ Kabul, September 14, 1920, 

WITH reference to the concluding paragraph of my telegram No. 117, dated the 
9th September, I have the honour to transmit a fuller account of the conversation which 
I had with His Majesty King Amanulla at an audience which was granted me at the 
Palace at Paghman on the 7th September. 

2. A copv of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and to 
the Government of India. 

I have, &e. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 44. 

Note on an Interview with His Majesty King Amanulla. 

1 SAW His Majesty in his private room quite alone on the 7th September. After 
I had thanked him for the hospitality shown to the members of the British Legation at 
the annual Independence Festival, he turned at once to the subject of the new 
agreement which had been signed a week earlier by the representatives of the Soviet 
and Afghanistan. He impressed on me that this agreement was not directed in any 
sense whatever against British interests. His eyes had been opened by the Urta Tagai 
incident to the imminent danger of Russian penetration of his northern provinces, a^id 
this instrument was intended solely to protect Afghan territory against further Russian 
aggression, in so far as it was possible to do so by a paper agreement. He asked me to 
consider how necessary it was for him to secure a written promise from the Soviet 
Government regarding the future integrity of his dominions, and he would go even so 
far as to say that any guarantee, however flimsy, which would have the effect of 
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retarding Russia’s advance southwards could fairly be described as in accordance with, 
rather than contrary to, British interests. 

His Majesty then anxiously enquired my personal opinion of the agreement, a copy 
of which he had authorised to be sent to me. I replied that the Persian text was 
somewhat involved, and had only been received by me a few hours previously.. I had 
not had time to study its meaning very carefully, but I assumed that the very fact that 
a fresh agreement had been concluded with the U.R.S.S. indicated that His Majesty 
was satisfied with the manner in which the Soviet had observed the terms of ^ the 
previous Russo-Afghan Treaty concluded by M. Suritz and Sardar Mahmud larzi 
in 1921. _ _ 

This remark caused the greatest agitation to His Majesty, who leapt from his chair 
and paced up and down the room fiercely denouncing the Soviet Government and all its 
works. He said that no attempt had been made by the Russians to observe the 1921 
treaty. The Panjdeh question remained in exactly the same position as it was when 
the treaty was signed, and many other promises in regard to material assistance 
remained unfulfilled. Not content with this, a Russian force had wantonly attacked 
one of his posts, and had attempted to appropriate a slice of Afghan territory. . He was 
aware that Soviet agents were trying to spread revolutionary doctrines among his people, 
and he was not so blind as to suppose that a Communistic Government could be 
anything but hostile to himself and his throne. 

2. When this passionate outburst had subsided, I asked His Majesty to tell me 
the reason why, if he genuinely held these views, he continued to tempt Providence 
by entrusting one of bis fighting arms to Russian personnel. 

He retorted that aeroplanes were a necessity to Afghanistan, and he had failed to 
get either the material or the personnel from any other quarter. If only I would tell 
him how to secure their services, he would gladly make over control of his air force, 
until young Afghans were sufficiently trained, to British or other foreign personnel and 
get rid of the Russians to-morrow, He asked me what the difficulty was about lending 
lmn British pilots. 

I said that I would only name one, which was sufficiently serious. It was con¬ 
stantly impressed on me that the Afghan air force was a military force. If it was 
manned by British pilots and civil war broke our again in Afghanistan, His Majesty would 
certainly feel that he had been betrayed if the pilots refused to bomb the rebel Afghan 
tribesmen, and yet it was certain that the British Government could not allow them to 
take any part in such warfare. If his air force were intended merely for civil aviation 
the matter would he different. But these difficulties would not apply to Belgians or 
Swiss, and I said that I felt sure that, if he seriously applied his mind to the problem, 
competent air personnel could be found from some disinterested European country. 

Flis Majesty objected that the expense would probably be prohibitive, and said 
that, although the Russian pilots were paid by the Afghan Government, they were 
contented with a far lower salary than would be the case with other foreigners. 

1 said that the reason for this lay in political motives, which might involve a very 
serious menace to Anglo-Afghan relations. If it was true, as I had heard, that 
aerodromes were to be .constructed at Gardez, Matun and Kahi, the last two places 
being within a few miles of the British border, it seemed to me only a matter of time 
before the control of* the Afghan air force by Russians would lead to the most serious 
friction between our two Governments. 

His Majesty renewed his promises that the visits of Russian pei’sonnel to th 
south-eastern zone would be limited to emergencies, but asked me to interpret the term 
a little more widely than visits in connection with his own tours. He assured me, 
however, that his orders were so strict that it would be impossible for Russians to make 
trouble on the Indian border. 

I pointed out that the conclusion of the recent Russo-Afghan Agreement would be 
likely to increase my Government’s suspicions on this score, and I warned him against 
the folly of being made a cat’s-paw in the interests of others. I asked whether he was 
aware that a portion of the Russian pilots’ pay was regularly set apart for revolutionary 
propaganda. 

His Majesty replied that he had heard this, and once more reiterated that the 
Russian personnel would be eliminated at the earliest possible opportunity. Meanwhile, 
there was no alternative to their temporary employment but the extinction of the 
Afghan air force, to which he was not prepared to agree. 

3. I then asked whether there was any truth in the rumours current in Kabul 
that a Russian bank was shortly to be established with a network of Vneshtorg agents 
throughout the country. This seemed to me, if true, to indicate political suicide. 

[15761] X 
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His Majesty ridiculed the idea that he would ever be willing to make over the 
control of Afghan trade to the Russians, and said that the incidents which had occurred 
lately in Northern Persia had not escaped his notice. 

I said that a horde of Russians seemed to have been let loose lately for road and 
telegraph construction, and that their activities would require to be carefully watched. 

His Majesty replied that, if I was referring to the iSalang route, he would gladly 
hand over the construction of the telegraph line to the British, if they were prepared to 
undertake it. As regards the tunnel through the Salang Pass, he realised that it was 
an impossible proposition. He attempted, however, to contrast the willingness of the 
Soviet to undertake works of utility for Afghanistan with the coldness of the British 
Government, and proceeded to press me very hard to recommend the grant to him of a 
large sum in cash towards the construction of the Kabul-Khyber road. 

I said that such a proposal suggested an auction. I could not tell him in advance' 
what the views of the British Government would he on the new Russo-Afghan agreement, 
but I could assure him that they would avoid all semblance of bidding against the 
Russians for Afghan friendship. At the same time I had informed His Majesty on a 
previous occasion that if my Government were satisfied that Afghan policy was friendly, 
material assistance towards the construction of this important road would be forth¬ 
coming. I said it was not cash which was required but organisation and help with 
experts and imported materials. 

4. His Majesty then asked if I would discuss with the Foreign and Commerce 
Ministers the simplification of the rules which were framed under the Anglo-Afghan 
Trade Convention. These rules, he said, particularly the one which required Afghan 
traders to deposit customs duty in cash at the port and obtain a refund at the frontier, 
were causing great loss and inconvenience. 

I said that I was prepared to discuss this question, but it was one which should be 
taken up by experts, and I thought that much of the present inconvenience was due to 
the failure of Afghan officials at the border to conform to the rules. 

5. His Majesty said that it was one of his most cherished schemes that a certain 
number of Afghan youths should receive their training in London, but expense was a 
great obstacle. 

I said that I did not think the chief difficulty was one of expense, but arose from 
the fact that Afghan youths were not instructed in the English language in their own 
country. 1 was not aware that there were any suitable arrangements in London to 
teach them English and start them from the very beginning in elementary subjects. 

His Majesty asked me to discuss these difficulties with his Foreign Minister, and 
said that he would be most grateful if a way to get round them could be discovered. 
English education was justly famous throughout the world, and he felt that, if the 
rising Afghan generation were to be completely cut off from it, he would not be doing 
the best for the youth of his country. 

6. I congratulated His Majesty on the outcome of the Sauer trial, and said that a 
notable advance had been secured by the abolition of qisas, at any rate where foreigners 
were concerned, and the inauguration of public trials. But I said that the Afghan 
judicial system was in urgent need of comprehensive reform. 

His Majesty replied that he was giving his personal attention to this matter, and 
had resolved that the prejudices of the Mullahs should not be allowed to block the 
introduction of reasonable reforms. He was determined to evolve a civilised code of 
Afghan law and procedure, and 1 might rest assured that the future trials of foreigners 
in this country would be conducted in accordance with modern ideas of humanity and 
justice. 

7. His Majesty concluded with an earnest appeal to me to persuade my Govern¬ 
ment that the intentions of Afghanistan towards Great Britain were entirely friendly, 
and that the new agreement had been authorised by him solely as a measure for the 
protection of his country against her northern neighbour, tie protested that he had 
taken me into his confidence throughout, and had given me three opportunities of 
interrupting the negotiations if they were distasteful to the British Government. The 
first occasion was when 1 was informed more than two months ago by Sarclar Maluuud 
Tarzi that a neutrality agreement with the Soviet was under consideration, and recently 
he had sent his Minister of the Court twice to the British Legation to ask my advice 
generally on foreign policy. He assured me that he would take no important step in 
the domain of foreign affairs without giving me an opportunity of criticism, and he 
earnestly protested that whatever might appear superficially to be his object, his settled 
policy was to draw closer and closer towards England, if she would allow him to do so, 
and merely to keep on terms of good neighbourliness with Russia. Fie confessed to 
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considerable disappointment that the response of the British Government to his 
advances for friendship was much colder than he anticipated. He realised that the 
interests of Great Britain and Afghanistan were almost identical, and that any friendship 
between them was therefore likely to bear the stamp of permanency; but he appealed 
to me for a more cordial lecognition of his country’s needs and difficulties. 

I said that I welcomed these frank discussions,- and hoped that His Majesty w ould 
continue to give me the opportunity of explaining to him personally the views ot my 
Government. But I could not escape from the conviction that he was playing a 
dangerous game with the Soviet, and I must warn him very earnestly that, if it was 
felt in London that his cordiality towards Russia was haviug the eftect of weakening 
the independence of Afghanistan, and tending to make her the tool of Moscow, the 
attitude of the British Government towards Afghan aspirations would necessarily 
become cold. If, on the other hand, Afghanistan showed that she was genuinely 
determined to make a success of her independence, to live at peace with her neighbours, 
and win the confidence of the British people, His Majesty would find the British 
Government a sympathetic friend and helper. 

J F. H. FIUMPFIRYS. 


[N 4800/152/97] No. 45. 

Sir F. Ilumphrys to Sir Avsten Chamberlain.—(Received October 25.) 

(No. 92.) 

Sir, Kabul, September 27, 1920. 

1 HAVE the honour to transmit a note which purports to summarise the 
impressions of an educated Indian who is employed in the Afghan air force. 

An interesting point which was emphasised by Mr. Patwardhau is the imminent 
,^ a £>robability, according to local opinion, of Russo-German competition to establish an 
air service for mails and passengers between Kabul and Europe. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the capabilities of modern aircraft that the Russian 
Minister and his wife have recently been enabled to make two separate journeys by 
aeroplane and rail from Kabul to Moscow within five days. Formerly this journey 
occupied about 30 days, and was attended by the severest hardships. 

2. Copies of this despatch are being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. I1UMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 45. 

Impressions on the Possibilities of Aerial Development in Afghanistan and 
N eighbouring Countries. 

Mr. PATWARDFIAN, an Indian who is employed as a pilot in the Afghan air 
force, came to see me a few days ago. He had recently returned from Herat, where he 
had been sent to make an aerodrome. It took him sixteen days to ride from Kandahar 
to Herat. He said that the road was fair and might be made lit for motor traffic in a 
few months if the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages were turned out by order 
to assist. Some sort of bridge or boat over the Helmund would, however, be required. 
A motor could get through in the dry season of the year even now as far as Girishk. 
There were about a hundred Russians in Herat, and the telegraph line, on which fifty 
of them were employed, had reached a place 70 miles south of Herat. lie poles 
were of ferro-concrete. lie returned vifi the Hazarajat in eighteen days. I his route, 
he said, would be unsuitable for flying over, as it would be difficult to construct 
emergency landing-grounds lor the greater part of the distance, and aeroplanes would 
have to fly at a great height in order to get over the mountains. He understood that 
the principal reason for the construction of the Herat aerodrome was to make it 
possible for the German Junker Company to send a machine from Tehran to Kabul on 
a test flight. The Afghans hoped to be able to use this route later for a cheap and 
quick trip to Europe. The Russians were not pleased at this prospect and were 
considering the possibility of an air service between Tashkent and Kabul. He did 
not think that any regular passenger service over the Hindu Ivush was feasible, but 
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the aeroplanes might fly via Termez, Knshk, Herat and Kandahar. M. Stark, who had 
left Kabul with his secretary in the Junker monoplane on the 15th September, 
had flown to^ Termez in 2^ hours, and, after a short halt there, had flown on to 
Tashkent in 5-j hours. A telegram had been received on the 19th by the Russians 
to say that lie had arrived safely in Moscow. This meant that he had reached Moscow 
in less than five days’ actual travelling from Kabul. 

Mr. Patwardhan said that he had constructed an excellent aerodrome 10 miles 
from Herat, the labour being given free by the villagers. Each village provided a 
contingent, which worked for three days and brought its own food. It was the 
intention of the Afghan Government to maintain a force of twenty-four aeroplanes 
eventually, and they had invited subscriptions for the purchase of the extra machines 
from all parts of Afghanistan. Up to the present Herat had contributed 3 lakhs and 
Kandahar 6 lakhs. There were now good aerodromes at Mazar-i-Sharif, Herat, 
Kandahar, Ghazni, Kabul and Jalalabad ; and he was being sent to the southern 
province shortly to construct aerodromes at Gardez and Matun. He had not heard of 
any suggestion that an aerodrome should be made at Kahi, or anywhere to the east 
of Jalalabad. The Afghan air force was essentially a military force, and was intended 
to cope with internal disorders. 

The Russians employed in the Afghan air force had many years’ experience as 
pilots and mechanics, and their work was first-class. The best pilot was Arawatoff, 
who generally piloted the J unker machine and had taken M. Stark to Tashkent. Both 
he and his mechanic had nine years’ aviation experience. The engine of the Junker 
was 185 h.p. B.M.W., of German make, and it flew at a height of 5,000 metres when 
travelling over the Hindu Kush. All six D.H.9a’s in the possession of the Afghan 
Government were in flying trim. Two of the four D.II.9’s and one of the two Bristol 
fighters were temporarily out of action. Spares and aviation spirit were being 
procured from Russia. The spirit was now of good quality and gave no trouble. 
There were still no repair shops in Kabul, and the Russians had great difficulty in 
maintaining the machines in proper order. The machines recently received from India, 
viz., the D.H.9’s and Avros purchased from Mr. Murphy, were quite useless. The 
Russian pilots had told him that 100 h.p. Monosoupape Avro engines were too 
low-powered for Kabul. 

The Russians in the Afghan air force had a very hard time, and the conditions in 
which they lived were most unsatisfactory. He thought that it was the intention of 
the Afghan Government to dispense with the services oi their Russian personnel when 
the Afghan students returned from Moscow. This was expected some time next year. 
It was his conviction, however, that Afghans would never make first-class aero 
mechanics, and that, at any rate for many years to come, they would be compelled to 
retain the services of expert European personnel to look after the machines on the 
ground, and keep them in flying trim. It was quite possible that the young Afghans 
who would shortly return from Russia would be able to do the actual flying, but no 
more. Mr. l’atwardhan said that his own contract with the Afghan 'Government 
expired in December, and he thought it possible that they would offer to renew it for 
a further period of two years. He would probably accept an extension of his contract 
if he was unable to obtain a flying job in India. 

F. H. HUMPI-1RYS. 
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Sir l . Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain,—[Received November 15.) 

(No. 104.) 

Sir. Kabul, October 21, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of Afghan internal events during the period the 16tli January to the 15th October 
1926. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India anc 
to the Government of India. 

1 have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 
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Enclosure in No 46 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Afghan Internal Events during the Period 
January 16, 1926, to October 15, 1926. 

DURING the last nine months the Afghan Government have been making 
strenuous endeavours to establish law and order in the provinces There is still much 
heartburning among the Khost tribes and the Ahmedzai Ghilzais at the methods of 
wholesale destruction employed to suppress the rebellion of 1924—25; but, owing to 
the presence of considerable forces in their country, they have been powerless to offer 
any further oposition to the Afghan Government. Sanak and Zalmai, the principal 
maliks of the Mangal tribe, who were detained for several months in India, finally 
surrendered to the Governor of the Southern Province, and have now arrived in 
Kabul on safe conduct. Their fate is uncertain, but if they are done to death, a 
recrudescence of unrest may be expected next spring. It is said that the Governor, 
Ghulam Nabi Khan, who has recently been transferred as Afghan Minister to 
Paris, was successful in obtaining the return of most of the machine guns and 
Afghan Government rifles that were lost during the rebellion. 

Other outbreaks have occurred recently in various parts of the country. The 
most serious of these was among the Mohmands of the Eastern Province, who 
perpetrated a series of daring highway robberies and murders on the Jalalabad- 
Dakka road, and refused to pay any attention to the orders of the Governor. Bitter 
fighting also broke out between the Pathan tribe of Safis and the Persian-speaking 
Tajiks in the Kunar Valley Both these disturbances were temporarily put down by 
the measures personally undertaken by King Amanulla during a prolonged visit 
to Jalalabad in the late spring of this year The turbulent section of Mama Khels 
was bodily expropriated and their lands made over to Khugiani tribesmen. The 
Mama Khels have emigrated to the Peshawar district, and the powerful Mohmand 
tribe is bringing great pressure to bear on the Governor to procure their return to 
their ancestral lands. I have warned the foreign Minister that, unless this question 
is very tactfully handled, serious trouble may be anticipated 

A third outbreak took place among the Kohistanis of the Koly Daman, who 
committed such depredations on travellers in the region between Kabul and the 
Hindu Kush that the roads were rendered unsafe except for large parties 
accompanied by an escort. The Governor of Kabul was despatched to Jabal Suraj 
in April last to deal with this nuisance, and succeeded in arresting the ringleaders by 
the favourite Afghan trick of granting safe conduct and then violating it. Twenty- 
nine of the most notorious highwaymen were hanged close to the scenes of their 
crimes; others were publicly bayoneted to death; and two of the most troublesome 
murderers were tied to the wheels of the Governor s motor-car until life was extinct. 
These ruthless methods created a salutary impression, and on my recent visits to 
the Kohistan Province, I have found the wild inhabitants of this region in a 
surprisingly tractable frame of mind. 

In all the Afghan districts lying at a distance from cantonments, the adminis¬ 
tration is so slack that it is only'when crimes of violence have reached proportions 
which attract the notice of the King that any steps are taken to interfere with the 
criminals. A descent is then made on the offending district by a specially selected 
official with a large backing of troops, and such drastic punishments are meted out 
that order is restored for a period which usually lasts about tw'o yeais. 

2. No further accounts have been received of unrest in Badakhshan, 
and it is probable that the rumours which were current at the time of the Urta 
Tagai incident were much exaggerated. Although the Tajiks Uzbegs and 
Turkomans of Northern Afghanistan have little reason to be satisfied with Afghan 
administration, there seems no doubt at present that they ivould much prefer 
remaining under a Mahometan ruler to joining their racial affinities in the boviet- 
governed provinces to the north. There are many indications, however, that 
propaganda is being ceaselessly carried on by Soviet agents to undermine the loyalty 
of these downtrodden and unwarlike peasants, and such intrigues constitute a 
dangerous menace to the integrity of Afghanistan. . . . . 

On the Kandahar side a distinct improvement in the administration is 
reported since the drastic overhaul undertaken by the King last year. It is said 
that the people of Herat are most anxious for a Royal visit to their province, with a 
view to the amelioration of the insupportable abuses to which they have so long been 
subjected. Defective communications are a great obstacle to the fulfilment ot the 
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King’s desire to accede to their wishes, since the journey from Kandahar to Herat 
at present occupies nearly three weeks on horseback. 

3. It is impossible to obtain accurate figures regarding the Afghan budget, 
which is a jealously-kept secret for reasons of policy. It has been remarked in 
previous reviews that the expenses of the Khost rebellion were so heavy that the 
balances which had accumulated since King Amanulla’s accession were completely 
exhausted, and the reserve treasury seriously depleted. This reserve is believed to 
have decreased to approximately £6,000,000, and is kept, under the personal super¬ 
vision of the King, in a strong-room in the Arq at Kabul. The annual revenue is 
estimated roughly at £5,000,000, and expenditure for the past year at £4,750,000. 
Afghanistan enjoys the unique distinction of having no national debt, internal or 
external. On the other hand, she possesses no credit; and it is difficult to see how 
loans could be raised in the open market for the construction of major works of 
public utility, such as canals or railways. For the development of road and 
telegraph communications, the Afghan Government seems content to depend on the 
generosity of its neighbours. The Afghan is so unbusinesslike and inefficient, and 
withal so corrupt, that no important undertaking to improve and maintain 
communications seems possible without foreign assistance. 

Corruption in Administration has reached the most scandalous proportions, 
and in spite of the King’s personal endeavours, seems definitely on the increase. 
This state of affairs typifies a national characteristic, but is also to be accounted for 
by the fact that most of the members of the ruling class have been docked of the 
pensions which they used to enjoy under former Ameers, and partly by the 
insecurity of tenure both of lands and appointments. 

The Medical Department, for which considerable sums have been sanctioned, is 
in a deplorable state of inefficiency. The head of this Department, Muhammad Kabir 
Jan, who is a younger half-brother of the King, does not scruple to appropriate to 
his private use the greater part of the money that is set apart for medical relief. 
The German doctors who refuse to be silent about these abuses are being dismissed, 
and their places will apparently be taken by unqualified Turkish doctors, who Kabir 
Jan hopes will be more amenable to his exactions. The only efficient, and by far the 
most popular medical institution in Afghanistan is the small hospitable which is 
maintained by the British Legation in Kabul. The cases dealt with in this hospital 
average more than 2,000 a month, and the Legation surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. H. Thorburn, C.I.E., I.M.S., has succeeded in winning the confidence and affection 
of A fghans of all classes. 

4. Education continues to be managed in the most haphazard fashion. Three 
secondary schools are maintained in Kabul under German, French, and Indian 
supervision respectively. From all accounts the progress made is most 
disappointing, and it is difficult to understand what advantages are to be derived 
by the ordinary student from a meagre proficiency in the French and German 
languages. The Afghan is essentially practical in his outlook, and despises the 
arts and any form of literary education that is not calculated to bring in a quick 
return in cash. It is surprising, therefore, that those languages, such as Hindustani 
and English, which possess a real commercial value in South-Eastern Afghanistan, 
are almost totally excluded from the curriculum of the Afghan school. The reason is 
probably to be found in the absurd prejudice that still exists against anything which 
suggests the old dependence on India. 

Little progress has been made with the primary schools except on paper, and 
the mullahs can be counted on to oppose the substitution of secular education in the 
villages for the old form of religious instruction which they used to impart in the 
mosque. 

Female education is a hobby of the King and the Foreign Minister, Sardar 
Mahmud Tarzi, but is still very unpopular with the general community. There is, 
however, a largely-attended girls’ school in Kabul, to which all Afghan officials in 
the capital are obliged to send their daughters. 

5. Judicial reform, though recognised bv the King as essential, evokes little 
enthusiasm, even among the most progressive members of the Government. The 
Afghan codes of law and procedure are quite unintelligible, and in many respects are 
repugnant to modern ideas of decency and justice. The case of Dr. Stratil-Sauer, 
has demonstrated that the laws can be interpreted with sufficient elasticity to ensure 
the conclusion of the trial of a foreigner on humane and reasonable lines; and the 
fact that this trial has been conducted in public, and that the accused was allowed 
to employ counsel in his defence and was absolved from the degrading formalities 


of Kisas, constitutes a remarkable advance towards civilised methods. To hasten 
this advance beyond the limits to which public opinion is prepared to go would be 
unwise; for it must be remembered that Afghans generally entertain an unreason¬ 
able suspicion of insidious designs for the introduction of capitulations, and the 
mullahs are determined that the law of the Shara shall prevail. The best course seems 
to be to impress on the Afghan Government that the only way to attract foreigners to 
enter their service or reside in their country, unless protected by diplomatic privilege, 
is the gradual introduction of civil and criminal procedure as understood in civilised 
countries. To attempt to force an issue on this question by the collective action of 
foreign Powers who maintain Legations in Kabul, even if unanimity could be 
secured, might precipitate a dangerous fanatical outburst. 

6. The position of the King is still insecure. I regal’d him as one of the few 
really patriotic Afghans I have met, and his intelligence and breadth of view are 
remarkable in a man who has never been outside Afghanistan. He is a tireless worker 
and abstemious in his habits, and is a genuine enthusiast for progress on modern 
lines. But, in the general opinion of his countrymen, he has failed to make good, 
and his unpopularity is definitely increasing. The economies which he has practised 
on his sardars, the mullahs and the army were bound to be resented. On the other 
hand, taxation has been raised to pay for such extravagant hobbies as the new 
capital at Dar-ul-Aman and the maintenance of Legations and students in Euiope. 
The cost of living in the capital shows an alarming tendency to rise. The material 
advantages so loudly proclaimed as the certain fruits of the new era of independence 
have not been realised. Suspicion has bred ingratitude. Men who have deserved 
well of the State have either been banished or have been given inferior appointments. 
The King’s word is no longer trusted. Amanulla has ridden his fiery Afghan steed 
well and courageously, and is still its master. But he might be unhorsed at any 
moment, and there would be few among his subjects to regret his fall. In spite of 
this somewhat gloomy picture, the King is probably the only man in Afghanistan 
to-day who is able by his personality and influence to keep the country from 
disintegration. 

7. It is generally believed in Kabul that the only two foreign nations who 
have political interests of any importance in Afghanistan are Great Britain and 
Russia. One of my colleagues recently remarked to me : “ This is a game of billiards 
for two; the rest of us are mere spectators." The traditional attitude of the Afghan 
Government is to play off these two Powers against each other and to extract the 
maximum benefit from both. Ameer Abdur Rahman’s simile, which likened 
Afghanistan to a swan swimming in a pond, the northern shore of which was 
patrolled by a wolf and the southern by a lion, is still generally accepted, with its 
corollary that the swan would be well advised to keep as near the centre of the pond 
as possible. I would confidently assert that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, the King and the majority of thinking Afghans are just as anxious as 
formerly to avoid dependance on either Russia or England. The employment of 
Russians in the Afghan air force, whatever annoyance it may cause to Great Britain, 
is, I am convinced, a passing phase. It should not be forgotten that the first request 
was made for British pilots. When these were not forthcoming, German pilots were 
engaged until it was represented that this constituted an infringement of article 179 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It was partly out of pique at these rebuffs, and partly 
because the employment of Russian personnel facilitated the fulfilment of the 
Soviet’s engagements under the 1921 treaty, that the present development has come 
to pass, but it would be contrary not only to Ameer Abdur Rahman’s definite 
warning, but also to the convictions of the great majority of the Afghan nation, to 
entrust any of their fighting forces permanently to the control of one of their 
neighbours. 

The grant of trade concessions to members of the Vneshtorg, or the institution 
of a Russian bank in Kabul, would appear to me, if realised, to be a far more 
dangerous development, since, once introduced, it would be difficult to abolish. 
Happily, there are indications that the Afghan Government is alive to the serious¬ 
ness of this risk, and the negotiations for a trade agreement with Russia have once 
more been suspended. 

The existence of pro-Russian or pro-British parties in Afghanistan must, I 
think, be largely discounted; it seems likely that these parties are artificially created 
by the King among the members of his Cabinet for his own purposes; he is thereby 
supplied with a ready excuse to reject any inconvenient proposal which is made to 
him by the British or Soviet Minister. The keynote of Afghan foreign policy is still 
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complete independence, and so long as this tendency persists, there seems to me to 
be little danger of Russia’s obtaining a predominant influence in Kabul. I do not 
think that it is an exaggeration to say that the average Afghan infinitely preiers 
the Briton to the Russian, both in his political dealings and social intercourse; but 
the King and the majority of the Cabinet are undoubtedly disappointed that they 
have failed to obtain substantial benefits from Great Britain; and when they turn to 
Russia for assistance, it is due to a feeling of pique and in the hope of stimulating 
the British Government to increase its favours. 

8. The position of the other foreign Legations in Kabul seems to be becoming 
increasingly anomalous and difficult. With tne possible deception of the Turks and 
the Persians, their political interests are almost nil, and the Afghans are already 
beginning to consider the French, German, and Italian Legations as an incubus, and 
miss few opportunities of administering pinpricks and insults in the course of the 
unimportant negotiations in which they are engaged. The fact that foreign 
engineers and doctors obtain a far higher rate of pay than the local professional 
classes produces a feeling of jealousy and dislike, especially among the young 
Afghans who have recently returned from Europe. 

The Italians and Persians, on account of their excitability, reaction to panic, 
and ultimate subservience, are frankly despised. The Turks are generally unpopular 
on account of their arrogance, and their cynical disregard of the prejudices of 
devout Mahometans. At the same time, the King regards them as leaders in the 
emancipation of Moslem nations, and apparently intends to make use of Turkish 
employees as a stepping-stone to the introduction of unpopular social reforms. The 
Germans are respected for their solid qualities; but are none the less a target 
for Afghan resentment, chiefly because they are regarded as draining Afghanistan 
of much-needed cash without giving anything tangible in return. The French are 
disliked, and are used by the Afghans merely as a foil to the Germans. Tt seems 
possible that, unless the Afghan Government shows much greater consideration for 
the comfort and well-being of foreigners than it does at present, some of the 
European Legations will be withdrawn altogether, or be turned into consulates. 
The first to go would probably be the Italian. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 
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Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(.Received November 29.) 


(No. 111.) 

tfir, • Kabul, October 29, 1926. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of events in Afghanistan during the period the 1st .July, 1926, to the 15th October, 
i926. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
to the Government of India. 


I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 47. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Events in Afghanistan during the Period 
July 1, 1926, to October 15, 1926. 


Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Britain. 

WHILE, to the public eye, the most important events of the last three months 
have appeared chiefly to concern other countries, there can be no doubt that the 
personal attention of the King and of his Ministers has largely been directed towards 
his relations w ith the British Empire. His Majesty did not fail to recognise that 
the outcome of the Urta Tagai affair was being closely watched by the British 
Legation, and that its influence was being employed wholeheartedly in favour of a 


peaceful solution. This attitude he contrasted with the behaviour which the Soviet 
would have adopted in contrary circumstances. Again, when the conclusion of a 
Russo-Afghan Security Pact came under consideration, I received repeated visits 
from Cabinet Ministers who had instructions to attempt to ascertain whether His 
Majesty's Government were inclined to resent the conclusion of such a pact, whether 
I saw reason to dissuade the King from proceeding to its conclusion, and whether 
the idea of mooting a fresh Anglo-Afghan Treaty was likely to be acceptable in 
London. The attitude of indifference which 1 was authorised to adopt came, 
perhaps, both as a disappointment and as a surprise to a ruler who is only now 
beginning to realise the responsibilities of independence, and who may have hoped 
that Russian overtures w'ould stimulate the British Government to the active 
solicitation of a closer alliance. 

Nor, in the course of the criminal proceedings against Dr. Stratil-Bauer, did 
the King fail to consider the probable effects which the conduct of the trial might 
have upon public and on official opinion in the civilised world, and particularly in 
England. 

2. In the social sphere relations between Afghans and British have continued 
to become more friendly. This was particularly noticeable at the yearly festival of 
independence at Paghman, when the members of the British Legation alone were 
invited to participate in the clay pigeon shooting matches arranged for His Majesty 
and the Court. 

3. An interesting sidelight on Afghan mentality is illustrated in the following 
incident. Invitations were recently issued to the senior members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, including their wives, and to about thirty Afghan notables, to a public dinner 
at the Foreign Office. My European and Turkish colleagues informed me 
spontaneously that it was quite impossible for their ladies to attend a dinner in a 
public place in the absence of a hostess. I told them that, as such a proceeding was 
also contrary to English usage, my wife would be unable to accept. The Foreign 
Minister consulted me privately on the matter and explained that the inclusion of 
the ladies in the invitation was merely formal, and that their absence from the dinner 
would be quite understood. 

Meanwhile, the newly-arrived Soviet Charge d'Affaires, whose wife is not in 
Kabul, apparently persuaded Dr. Cecchi and M. Nebil Bey that it was their duty 
to support anything which tended to “ hasten the social revolution in Afghanistan." 
My German colleague and the Turkish secretary adhered to their original decisions. 

Eventually, five ladies, including two Russians, attended the dinner. They 
were assigned places far from the centre of the table and were completely ignored 
by their hosts. 

I was somewhat embarrassed to find myself in the place of honour next to the 
Foreign Minister, who conversed with me alone throughout the dinner. 

At the reception afterwards 250 Afghans out of 400 absented themselves, owing, 
it is said, to the presence of European ladies and the apprehension that their own 
wives would be invited to take part at future gatherings of this nature. 

Since this function took place Dr. Cecchi has complained to me that he has been 
continually insulted by the Afghan Foreign Office. 

My conclusion is that Afghans in general have nothing but contempt for 
foreigners who weakly surrender their social traditions, especially where ladies are 
concerned; and that it is a mistake for a foreign Legation to associate itself with 
an unpopular departure from Afghan etiquette which is neither Eastern nor Western 
in character. 

4. No material increase in the volume of trade between Afghanistan and India 
can be reported. While the road from Kabul to Torkham has deteriorated, the 
attitude of the Afghan Government remains uncompromisingly hostile to the grant 
of any extended facilities for foreign trade. 

5. Visas to enter Afghanistan are still granted only after great delay and 
difficulty, and the new customs regulations are equally unintelligible to the traders, 
who suffer from them, and to the subordinates who administer them. It is perhaps 
too early yet to expect that the advantages offered by the new railway service between 
Landi Khana and Peshawar should be recognised either by exporters or importers, 
and at present goods are still carried through the Khyber almost exclusively by cart 
or camel. 

The decisive factor against any extended use of this railway for goods traffic 
between the two countries would seem to be the total lack of amenities and even of 
safe accommodation for man and beast at the existing terminus. 
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6. The policy of the Afghan Government on the north-west frontier of India 
has continued to be satisfactory, and more than one instance has been reported in 
which British tribesmen previously in receipt of Afghan allowances have been sent 
back empty-handed from their annual pilgrimage to the nearest Afghan official. 

7. His Majesty’s Government have approved the constitution of a joint Anglo- 
Afghan Commission to define the boundary on the Peiwar Kotal, and the Afghan 
Government have been asked officially to agree to another joint commission in order 
to demarcate the boundary at Arandu between Afghanistan and Chitral. The 
settlement of the second question promises to be difficult, since the village of 
Dokhalim, which is claimed by the Mehtar of Chitral, has been in Afghan possession 
for the last six years, and it is unlikely that the Afghan Government will consent to 
restore it without some special inducement. 

Russia. 

8. The protocol of the Afghan-Soviet Agreement regarding the Urta Tagai 
incident was signed by the commissioners on the 15th August, and ratified by the 
Afghan and Russian Governments on the same day. 

No public announcement was made of the successful issue of these negotiations 
until the inauguration of the independence fete at Paghman on the 19th August, from 
which M. Stark absented himself. His Majesty on that occasion made an 
impassioned and effective speech, extolling his Government and his army for the 
firm stand which they had made against the “ violation of a single inch of Afghan 
soil.” 

9 On the 31st August Sardar Mahmud Tarzi and M. Stark signed the Russo- 
Afghan Security Pact, which has been reported in a separate despatch. 

The text of the pact lias not yet been published by either party, and very little 
official advertisement has been given to it in Kabul. 

It would seem that the King gave his consent partly as an inducement to the 
Russians to agree to the Afghan terms in the matter of the Urta Tagai settlement, 
which, by flattering Afghan national pride, has disarmed possible criticism of the 
close rapprochement with Russia implied by the pact. 

10. M. Stark left Kabul by air for Tashkent on the 15th September. He has 
ostensibly proceeded on leave, and M. Sokoloff, Soviet consul-general at Herat, is 
acting as Charg6 d’Affaires. 

11. M. Lejawa Murat has returned to Moscow, and the Russo-Afghan 
negotiations for a trade agreement have once again been suspended. 

12. Mirza Muhammad Khan, president of the Afghan delegation for the settle¬ 
ment of the Urta Tagai dispute, will proceed to Moscow shortly as Afghan Minister. 

Germany. 

13. The circumstances attending the trial of Dr. Stratil-Sauer and the final 
result have already been full)' reported by separate despatches, and it is only 
necessary to consider briefly the effect which the case has had upon Afghan-German 
relations. 

For the Afghans it has been a diplomatic triumph, which they have exploited 
to obtain not only the withdrawal of an obnoxious Charge d’Affaires and the 
substitution of a German Minister in Kabul, but also the ratification of a colourless 
treaty which they considered to be a valuable advertisement. 

The clemency of the King was rewarded with the thanks of the German Govern¬ 
ment, and it might have been expected that this happy outcome would have left the 
Afghan Government well disposed towards the German Minister and the members 
of his Legation. At present, however, there are indications that the contrary is 
the case, and it seems likely that the more irreconcilable members of the Cabinet feel 
that the Germans have been let off too lightly. 

Italy. 

14. The new Minister, Coimnendatore Gino Cecchi, C.B.E., arrived in Kabul 
with his family in August, after a journey of extreme discomfort from Peshawar. 
He has used every endeavour to conciliate the Afghan Foreign Minister, but, partly 
from want of tact and partly from his complete ignorance of the Afghan tempera¬ 
ment, he has succeeded in temporarily estranging him, and has met with such 
discourtesy that he has even hinted privately to me at the possibility of withdrawing 
his Legation. 


France. 

15. M. Cassin, a junior secretary of two years' standing, has been acting as 
Charge d’Affaires for the last nine months. In view of the fact that the Afghans 
have hitherto sent their best men to the Legation in Paris, the representation of 
Fiench interests in Kabul by a third secretary is resented by the Afghan Government 
as a slight. M. Cassin tells me that M. Feit has been appointed Minister at Kabul 
and is expected to arrive in January. 

16. Ghulam Nabi Khan, until recently Governor of the Southern Province, is 
shortly to start for Paris to relieve Nadir Khan. 

17. The French school in Kabul has been reinforced by two new professors. 

Persia. 

18. Nil. 

Turkey. 

19. The party of fifteen Afghan officers who left Kabul last May for military 
training in Turkey have been followed by fifteen more junior officers of the rank of 
company and platoon commanders. 

20. It is said that several Turkish doctors have been requisitioned by the 
Afghan Government. 


F. H. HUMPHRYS. 








